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fates. 
OLD BORDER GAMES. 


It is true, as Sir Walter has said, — 
“Old times are changed, old manners gone” ; 
and it may not be out of place in “N. & Q.” to 
make a note of some of the games which used to 
recreate the boyhood on Tweedside within the 
memory of man; but which are, I believe, now- 
o’-days, and now-o’-nights too, unknown to and 
unpractised by the rising generation. First : 
Set-a-foot! which survived the Union a hun- 
dred years, and was played at during the early 
years of the present century. It consisted of a 
eroic contention, imbued with all the nationality 
of still older days. The signal for the war was 
chaunted as by bards 
“ Set-a-foot on Scotch ground, 
English, if ye dare.” 
And forthwith the two bodies of eight, ten, 
twelve, or even more schoolboys were arranged 
on either side, the one representing the Scotch 
and the other English forces; and, be it said in 
honour cf these representations, they fought for 
the victory of their accepted cause as earnestly as 
if the battle were real : — 
“ No slackness was there found, 
And many a gallant schoolfellow 
Lay panting on the ground.” 
The field was thus ordered. The green sward, 
divided by any slight natural hollow, was chosen 
if possible ; if not, a conventional line was drawn, 


and the combatants confronted each other across 
the imaginary border. In a heap, perhaps a 
hundred or two hundred yards behind each, was 
piled a booty of hats, coats, vests, and other 
clothing and chattels, which stood in the stead of 
property to be harried or cattle to be lifted. The 
game was played by raids to seize and carry off 
these deposits; as whenever the store was ex- 
hausted, the nationality was beaten. The races 
and the struggles to achieve this victory were full 
of excitement. Sometimes one, swift of foot, 
would rush alone into the exploit: sometimes 
two or three, to distract the adversary, without 
leaving their own side defenceles:, or exposed to 
inroad. Then the chase; the escape of the in- 
vader with his plunder; or being obliged to throw 
it down for personal safety; or being captured, and 
sent back with it, there to stand, chapfallen and 
taunted, until one of his comrades could run in 
and touch him; when his restoration to the ranks 
was the result, though perhaps his ransomer was 
made prisoner in his stead. And so the war was 
carried on, so long as a rag was left to the pil- 
lager; and it was a sight to see occasionally, near 
the close, the awful condition of the losing side of 
the combatants. Almost every stitch of raiment 
was gradually devoted to the exigences of the 
battle, and deposit after deposit was harried till 
every article, shoes, stockings, braces, &c. was 
“won away,” and many of their discomfited 
wearers at last succumbed to their fate with 
nothing to cover their nakedness but trousers and 
shirt. Iam not sure that even the last was not 
sometimes staked on the issue, so enthusiastic was 
Set-a-foot. 

Cock's-Odin was, from its name, probably 
another traditionary game handed down from 
Danish times; for of the Danes there are many 
memorials scattered all over the Rorder. . The 
play itself, however, throws no light upon any 
recognisable circumstance of their eruel invasions. 
It consisted merely of one boy sent forth to con- 
ceal himself within a certain range, and, after 
due law, the rest set out like so many hounds to 
discover and catch him if they could. What 
Odin could have to do with the fugitive I cannot 
conjecture; and whether the cock’s victorious 
crow can be emblematical of triumph, is only a 
speculation worthy of a most inveterate Dryas- 
dust. Of the same pomp may be a suggestion 
concerning three spots within a couple of miles of 
the scene of this game and Set-a-foot, viz., a fine 
farm, Wooden—qy. Woden, not Wood Den; Eden- 
ham—qy. Odenham, not a hamlet on the Eden 
rivulet; and may not the Trow Crags, a rocky 
ravine through which the Tweed rushes, derive 
their title from Thor? a very fitting godfather to 
such crags! 

Boys and Girls.—In nothing is the change of 
manners more remarkable in country places than 
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in the alteration of the early intercourse between 
the sexes. There is now a separate course, and 
a propriety laid down, and somewhat prudishly 
insisted upon, which the partakers in the — 
and innocent pastimes of other days can hardly 
understand. But what they thought or knew no 
evil of is now looked upon as indecorous, if not 
vicious; and the police would fly to the rescue of 
morals if in a country town, on a moonlight night, 
_ 80 late as 8.30, they heard the horrid sound 
oi — 
“ Boys and girls come out and play, 

Here’s a night like any day ; 

Leave your supper, leave your sleep, 

And come and play in the High Street.” 

And monstrous to confess, so wicked were they 
in the days of our forefathers, they did so! 
Busuey Hearts. 


AIME ARGAND. 


Aimé Argand, a notable philosopher of the past 
century, born at Geneva in 1755, was a genius of 
no mean order. He had learnt philosophy with 
Bénédict de Saussure, came to Paris to join Mont- 

lfier in the construction of the first balloons, 
Invented a process for the improvement of wines 
by congelation, and even became famed as an 
adept in mechanical science. But his fame mainly 
rests on the invention of the lamp bearing his 


name. 

Until nearly the close of the last century our 
means of illumination were limited to the use of 
tapers, candles, rushlights, and the primitive oil- 
lamp, which differed but little from the ducerna 
mes two thousand years previously by the 
Romans. All attempts to obtain a greater illu- 
minating power failed, because all sought it in 
the augmentation of the supply of oil or the en- 
largement of the wick, which only produced the 
effect of causing the flame to emit a larger amount 
of smoke, and of rendering the light more trying 
and injurious to the eye. Argand at last had the 
happy idea of arranging a number of small wicks 
in a circle, so as to allow a current of air to pass 
through the midst of the flame, which, in con- 
junction with a glass chimney, equalised the flow 
of the oil to the wicks (afterwards altered to one 
circular wick), ensured the entire combustion of 
the oil, and produced a brilliant flame. 

Argand patented his discovery in England 
(about 1782), and appears to have been soon after 
involved in a lawsuit with the corporation of 
glass-cutters (cristalliers) in London, whom he 
attempted to restrain from infringing his patent 
for making glass chimneys to lamps. Shortly 
after a French perfumer, named Lange, became 
acquainted with Argand’s lamps, and appropriated 
the invention to himself, taking out letters patent 
in France which ted him the exclusive right 


of making and selling the new lamps. Argand’s 


| 


opposition to Lange’s usurpation unayail- 
ing, and the unfortunate Swiss philosopher was 
finally compelled to enter into partnership with 
his unscrupulous opponent, who turned Aryand’s 
ideas to profitable account. The French Revyo- 
lution intervening, all privileges and patents were 
abolished, and Argand found himself again de- 
— of the fruits of a lifelong labour. His 

istory after this becomes very uncertain. While 
some assert that he became a munomaniac, and 
spent the remaining years of life haunting the 
cemeteries of London in search of materials for 
the elixir of life, others assert that he returned 
to his native country, where, however, no trace of 
him is found after his first departure. His death 
is asserted to have taken place in 1803, on 
January 24 or October 24. 

I would respectfully ask some of your corre- 
spondents to give me any information on the fol- 
lowing points : — 

1. Did a corporation or union of glass-cutters 
(cristalliers) exist in London in 1782? And if so, 
are there any records in existence to throw some 
light on Aimé Argand’s lawsuit ? 

2. Is there a copy of the letters patent granted 
to Argand in England ? 

3. Are there any traces of Argand’s second stay 
in England? Are his death or burial registered 
in some French Protestant or other church in 
London ? 

4, Is anything known of a certain Jacques An- 
toine Argand, and a Francois Pierre Argand, who 
have been mistaken for Aimé Argand by some 
biographers, and asserted to be his brothers by 
others ? 

5. Is there any notice of Argand besides those 
found in the Penny Magazine, March 29, 1834; 
Biographical Dictionary of the U. K. 8.; Didot’s 
Bioyraphie Universelle; Univers Illustré, No. 673; 
Sénébier, Histoire hitéraire de Geneve; Poggen- 
dorf, Worterbuch zur Geschichte der exacten Wis- 
senschaften ; Wolf, Biographien der Schweiz. 


C. A, FEepEREr. 
Bradford, Yorks. 


“WARRINGTON FAIR.” 

The Ashton Reporter occasionally contains arti- 
cles on local antiquities, which would be more 
useful if they were contributed to some periodical 
more accessible to the general reader than a coun- 
try amare. Perhaps the following extract 
from the Ashton Reporter of July 4 og be thought 
worth reproducing in the pages of “N. & Q.:’ 

“ * WARRINGTON FAIR.’ 
« © The oldest Lancashire Ballad extant, 

“ A few days ago we paid a brief visit to the retired 
hamlet of Waterhouses, now better known, at least to 
outsiders, by its nom de plume of Daisy Nook. After ad- 
miring the tranquillity of the scene, and enjoying the faint 
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rippling sound of the Medlock as it lazily pursued its 
course, we sought out the ‘ hat shop’ of old John Robin- 
son. ‘The veteran, who is now seventy and three, was 
busy at his work; at least, so busy as age and increasing 
infirmities would permit him. He is very deaf; and, worse 
still, his strength is failing him, so that he cannot work 
long without resting. The purport of our visit was to 
take down from his lips an old ballad, which, however, he 
knows only as a recitation. He has also several other 
curious recitations, and one song which so impresses the 
listener that he never forgets it. About five years ago a 
literary friend of Mr. Benjamin Brierley’s wrote a plea- 
sant sketch called Daisy Nook ; or, a adoner’s Glance 
at Lancashire Life. He seems to have been particularly 
struck with the original manner in which our friend sung 
this, his favourite ‘Cries of London,’ which is a very 
lengthy composition, and has a different tune and a dif- 
ferent ‘ ery’ for every verse. The ballad we were in quest 
of is a curious version of ‘ Warrington Fair,’ which ap- 
rs in Harland’s Older Ballads and Songs of Lancashire. 
tis therein stated that ‘its date is fixed by the name 
“ Rondle Shays,” . . . . for the name of Sir Thomas But- 
ler’s bailiff in the 2nd Edward VI. (1548) was Randle 
Shay or Shaw.’ Our friend Robinson, it appears, learned 
the ballad, when about nine years of age, from his uncle 
(old James Harrison, of Woodhouses, who married his 
father’s sister). Harrison and his son Peter belonged to 
the Medlock Vale Rifle Corps, the former being the drum- 
mer, and the latter a fifer. This caused the father to 
lose a great deal of time, and his wife being a fleet hand- 
loom weaver (for they both followed that occupation), 
there were frequent bickerings between them respecting 
the relative amount of their several earnings. These 
connubial ‘ fratches’ were conducted on fair principles, as 
he was never known to interrupt the other whilst speak- 
ing. Once upon a time Harrison declared he would 
‘ find’ himself, and for that purpose went to ‘ buy in’ at 
Ashton market. Espying a cow’s head, and thinking it a 
good deal for a little money, he bought it, took it home, 
and boiled it, as it was for his Sunday’s dinner! Not 
roving as savoury and palatable as he expected, he re- 
inquished his plan of keeping himself, and determiped no 
longer to have a separate board. It is right to add that 
ever after the worthy couple lived harmoniously together, 
happy, thrice happy, in the enjoyment of an occasional 
‘bout of camming’ in the loomhouse, To return to our 
ballad, the story is this :—Somewhere a short distance 
from Warrington lived a loving couple—viz. Gilbert Scott 
his good wife Grace, the latter pre-eminently his 
‘better half, as is proved by the sequel of the story. The 
husband went to one Warrington fair, in order to sell his 
mare ‘Berry,’ so named probably from the original 
breeder or vendor. Or it might have been called ‘ Bury’ 
from having been purchased in the town of that name. 
Be that as it may, a sharper met with the simple-minded 
rustic, and succeeded in buying the horse upon trust for 
the sum of 6s. 4d., which seems a trifle in these days, but 
was then a respectable sum. That it was the fall value 
of the horse is proved in the last line but one, by Grace's 
choosing the money in preference to the mare, The grand 
apparel of the purchaser, his courteous address, and the 
loving shake of the hand, together with the more material 
a of the dainty eel pie, and expending half a groat 
upon him doubtless in Warrington ale, completely over- 
came the poor fellow. He allowed the old mare to be 
taken away by the stranger without even asking him his 
name, and solely on his promise of meeting him some 
time—and of course paying for the mare—at his ‘ neme’ 
Randle Shaw's, who was probably an innkeeper, as well 
as the bailiff to the lord of the manor. ‘ Neme’ is an old 
Lancashire word for uncle, as is ‘ Nanty’ (farther on) for 
aunt, and both are used as mere terms of courtesy, with- 


out reference to relationship. It seems tha 


of the fair on his way home Gilbert met Mr- an * 


informed him of the sale he had made. That worthy 
personage seems to have mistrusted his informant’s wit or 
business habits, for he at once inquired if he had got the 
money. Gilbert made a sorry reply. He had not yet 
fingered a penny, but assured his interrogator that the 
money was as safe as if it was in either of their hands, 
and stated further that if it was not he would never trust 
the rascally fellow again. Arriving at home, and findin 
his wife engaged in culinary duties, he at once inform 
her of the bargain he had made. His strong-minded, 
plucky spouse not only rated him soundly for his simpli- 
city and credulity, but actually hit him in the face with 
a ladle! At the same time she declared that his astound- 
ing story excited her even more than did the village inn- 
keeper’s (Thomas's) strong ale. She inquired in the same 
breath the trickster’s name, and a description of his 
dress. He confessed he had been so impressed with the 
bland address and cajolery of the gentleman’s son that he 
was afraid to seem Suspicious of his integrity by asking 
his name, and besides did not wish to put him to the 
trouble of repeating it. His wife was not satisfied with 
the promise that the stranger would meet her husband 
at Randle Shaw’s some time, so on the following Wednes- 
day, and for five market days, the energetic dame re- 
paired to the well-known hostelry, and located herself in 
a room where she could observe every one approaching 
Warrington market. The good wife's patience was at 
last rewarded, for the impudent rascal, thinking by 
that time the affair had blown over, ventured forth for 
the purpose, most likely, of disposing of his ill-gotten 
nag. If Grace could not identify the rider as the thief, 
she at least could tell the old mare. So startling was her 
emotion that she well-nigh leapt out of the open casement 
into the street. As fate would have it the horse vendor 
dismounted to refresh, and just as he was preparing to 
lift the catch of the door to come in Grace was heaving 
up the latch to go out, She addressed him instanter, but 
civilly, stating that as her husband had sold him the 
mare he now desired him to send the money for her. 
With a masked oath, then popular, the sharper declared 
that he did not know her. Retorting with the same ex- 
pletive, she gave him to understand in true Lancashire 
idiom that she was ‘ Owd Gilbert o wife Scott,’ or in other 
words Mrs, Gilbert Scott. Instead of attempting to dis- 
pute her identity, the fellow declared his inability to pay. 
She as quickly replied that, in that case, she would take 
the mare. ‘Ihis determination was backed up by some 
remarkable gesticulations, Assuming an aggressive atti- 
tude, and preparing for a physical encounter, she pulled 
off her cap, and down fell the fillet or snood with which 
she had bound up her hair, Without more ado she 
seized hold of the sharper by the hair of his head, and 
pitched him against the watering-trough. The noise 
attracted the attention of the landlord, who came forward 
to separate them. He began to expostulate with Grace, 
but she cut him short in a brief but logical reply, and 
furtherexpressed her determination to have satisfaction out 
of him, either in money or else by pulling out his throat. 
The innkeeper, after administering a gentle reproof, set- 
tled the matter by declaring that she might have either 
the horse or the money it sold for. Grace chose the 
latter, and instead of turning it up to her husband kept 
it all to herself, and she richly deserved it. In some re- 
spects the version here presented is very much the best of 
the two, yet there are six lines which appear in Mr. Har- 
land’s version, which are omitted here, probably lost from 
the memory of some one of the many links through which 
it has been transmitted. They occur just after Grace 
has ‘swat’ her husband over the face, and are as sub- 
joined — 
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Hoo pick’d him o’ th’ hillock, an’ he faw’d wi’ a whack 
That he theawt would welly ha’ brocken his back, 
*O! woife,’ quo’ he, ‘if thou'll le’mme but rise, : 

I'll gi’e thee aw’ th’ leet, wench, imme that lies ; - 
«Tho udgit,’ quo’ hoo, ‘ but wheer does he dwell ? 

* By lakin,’ quo’ he, ‘ that I conno’ tell.’ 


“ There are several other differences, but notimportant. 


Whilst Mr. Harland’s verses are limited to four lines , 


each, several of the following stanzas have five, and dis- 
play other irregularities such as are often met with in 
ancient ballads. We have preserved the dialect, and 
supplied one or two deficiencies, which are duly marked 
with brackets : — 
“ WARRI'T'’N FAIR. 
Ladies an’ gentlemen, if yo’ win bo’ tarry, ov" 
Aw'll tell So heaw Gilbert o’ Scott sowd his mare 
He sowd her for neenteen good groats, one Warri’t’n 


air, 
But he didno’ whether he must be paid ewer or newer, 


Os he’re gooin’ toart whom, he met his neme Ron’el ; 
*Neme Ron’el’ [quo’ he] ‘aw’ve sowd my mare 


Berry : 
*‘ Whey, then, yo’an money beloike?’ ‘ Nay, aw newer 


nny— 
But ene y’s 08 sure os it’re oather i’ yoar hond or 


mine, ‘ 
Or else awd newer trust th’ owkert mon againe. 


So when he went whom he towd his woife Grace, 
Hoo up wi’ th’ ladle an’ swat him i’th’ face : 

* Theaw tells me sich an unmannerly tale, 

It ma’es me moore madder nur Tummus’s good ale. 


‘Pray what were his 'parel, or what were his noom ?’ 

‘Um, faith, woman! aw newer troubl’d mon as mich 
as t’ ax him his noom ; / ; 

But he’d o good thrum hat, an aw quickly spied that, 

An reawnd his middle he wore a girdle, 

*At seemed be o’ th’ better sort o’ leather, 


* His cooat were grey, an his breeches wer’n green ; 
He would ha’ done good for t’ ony mon ha’ seen : 
An’ he gan me a great huncheon o’ [denty } snig poy, 
An’ shak’d me by th’ hond most lovingly. 


* He act’d [just] loike an honest mon’s son, 

An spent twopence on me, when he had done; ’ 

An promis’d he’d meet me at my neme Rondle Shay’s. 

Next Wednesday Grace went t’ teawn, an’ for five 

arket days, 

But —— could spy Berry commin’ to Rondle Shay’s, 

One day, as Grace were sit restin’ her in a reawm, 

Hoo spied [th’ mon wi’] Berry commin’ deawn [into] 
th’ teawn, 

[Then her heart gen o beawnce, an] Grace were so 


| 
As th’ [winder] casement hoo’d loike to 


loppent. 
Th’] mon ’re no sanner [at th’} catch, 

But ready t’ hayve up th’ latch,— 

*Um, faith, mon! my husban’s sowd his mare y’ [i. ¢. 
to 

An’ aectitee *at yoan send him th’ money for Berry.’ 

* Marry!’ quoth he, ‘ but aw know yo’ not.’ 

Meany hoo, ‘ but awm, owd Gilbert-o’-wife- 


Scott. 
!’ quoth he, ‘ but th’ money aw.conno spare,’ 
Many quoth hoo, ‘ why, then, aw’ll ha’ th’ mare.’ 


Grace lop an’ hoo stroode, as if hoo’d bin woode, 

Hoo off wi’ her cap, an’ deawn fell her snood ; 

Hoo geet on him by th’ weawff, an’ thrut him again 

th’ treawf ; 

Wi squealin’ and squalin’ [they made sich a din 

That to rid um my neme Kondle Shays he coom in, 

‘ Fye [Naunty] Grace, fye!’ ‘ Fye, aye, o’ the De'll! 

Done yo’ think ‘at it’s oather fit, farrantly, or weel 

*At mon should ha’ boath money an’ th’ mare ? 

Aw’ll mak’ him an example, aw'll heaw’ him a groat; 

An’ if he doesno’ pay me aw’ll poo’ eawt his throat.’ 
*Come, fye, Naunty Grace, come, fye, an’ ha’ done! 
ro’ast ha’ th’ mare or money, whether yo’ won ;"] 

So Grace has getten th’ money, and whomarts hoo’s 


oan ; 
Hoo's kept ow’ [hersel’), an’ gen Gilbert [Scott] noan, 

June 29th, 1868, 
The signature attached to the above article is 
generally supposed to indicate Mr. John Higscn 
of Droylsden, the author of the Droylsden His- 
torical Recorder and the Gorton Historical Re- 
corder.. (Harland’s Ballads of Lancashire, p. 122.) 

W. E. A. A, 

Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


ON THE EPITAPH ASCRIBED TO MILTON, 


The7imes of the sixteenth of this month, which 
contains a versified Epitaph ascribed to Milton, 
dated in 1647, was placed in my hands on the da 
of its publication by a friend who is aware that 
am not devoid of critical propensities, and my 
opinion as to the authorship of the poem was 
py requested. The hazard was obvious, but 

rejected that consideration. I read the poem 
with due attention, and this was my prompt 
reply: “It is rather Miltonic; but if written 
Milton it would have been given in the edition of 
his Poems printed in 1673.” 

On reflection, and after a review of the antago- 
nistic arguments which have successively appeared 
in the same pana, I shall venture to express my 
conviction that there is no patent evidence on the 
question at issue which can be compared in point 
of validity with that above-stated. If the manu- 
script epitaph should prove to be in the autograph 
of Milton, it might be a transcript—and prove no 
more than his favorable opinion of it. 

Milton was a real conservative as to his poetical 
works; and Tom. Warton, after much research, 
could produce no other additions to the volume of 
1673 than the four sonnets to Oliver Cromwell, 
lord Fairfax, sir Henry Vane, and Cyriac Skin- 
ner—which had been excluded for special reasons, 
but were printed in 1694. He was also precise a8 
to dates. He informs us that two of the psalms 
were done at fifteen years old, and that a poem 
of eleven stanzas was written anno etatis 17. The 
lines On Shakespear, now miscalled an epi 
are dated 1630; Comus in 1634; Lycidas in 1637; 
and the majority of the psalms in 1648 and 1653, 
Moreover, at the close of his existence he re- 


| | 
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edited the verses on old Hobson—which any other 
poet would have chosen to suppress. 

I have admitted the epitaph to be rather Mil- 
tonic: such was my first impression. Its philo- 
sophic conceptions, its classic allusions, the inter- 
mixture of lines other than octo-syllabic, and the 
yariations of cadence which thence arise, give it 
a Miltonic air. It is, to my feelings, a very im- 
pressive composition, and entitled to a conspicuous 

in a collection of fugitive poems. 

But the proofs which I have given of the care 
with which Milton cherished his poetic offspring 
forbid me to class the epitaph as one of the family. 
If we ascribe it to Milton, we cannot believe that 
he was insensible to its beauties; and if he wished 
to remove its defects, he had sufficient time for 
the task—just a quarter of a century! 

On a late occasion I gavea Og from Pope, 
and repeat it as applicable to this debate : “ There 
is nothing more foolish than to pretend to be sure of 
knowing a great writer by his style.” It was not 
an off-hand or after-dinner remark. Spence adds, 
“Mr. Pope seemed fond of this vpinion. I have 
heard him mention it several times, and he has 
printed it as well as said it.” The decision 
seems harsh, but the word sure is equivalent to a 
saving clause, and protects those who may be 
apt or over-apt to set forth conjectures. 

Botton Corner. 

Barnes, 8.W. 25 July. 


Upon the supposition that the initials annexed 
to the poem recently noticed by Mr. Morley 
may be determined to be “P. M.,” and not 
“J. M.,” I looked into a few works of reference 
to see if there were any writers of the period, 
about 1647, to whom the letters “ P. M.” might 
opel. The following are from Mr. W. Carew 

azlitt’s Handbook to the Popular, Poetical, «+ 4 
Dramatic Literature of Great Britain. I know 
nothing of the writers. The date might perhaps 
induce inquiry. It may be useful to interrogate 


- all the “ P. M.s” of the ee or in relation to it, 


to give up the secret of authorship, if they have 
one, until the signature is accurately determined. 
This is rather a prosaic method, and tedious, and 
the lines may not have been written by any known 
author, Yet they seem to refer to one who was 
known : — 
“ Meanwhile the Muses do deplore 
The loss of this their paramour.” 
And again : — 
“ Tn this little bed my dust, 
Incartained round, I here intrust; 


While my more pure and nobler part 
Lies entomb’d in every heart.” 


Questions of authenticity are rarely settled by 
mere verbal criticism. Verbal criticism tends to 
detect, and weighed with other proofs to confirm 


—seldom of itself decides the point at issue. A 
successful imitator catches the “clinquant” of 
the style of a great author, but cannot infuse the 
spirit, which is the life. 

“Deplore” and “ paramour,” “upon” and “ Heli- 
con,” “tree” and “ plenteously,” “compare” and 
“sepulchre,” may have been written by John 
Milton; but would he have written the lines 
from — 

“ Then pass on gently” ? 

Was Milton ever less than grandly intellectually 
clear? Does not the mind feel, when reading 
him, as if it were robed in light ? 

“ Mackenzie (P.), Religions Complaint to the Honor- 
able Ladyes of tland, lamenting for the torne estate of 
that Kirk and Kingdome. By P{atrick] M[ackenzie ?}.” 
A broadside. Charles I. under 1633. 

“ Mackguier (Patrick), Teares for the Death of the 
most gracious Prince Lodovicke, Duke of Richmond and 
Lenox, Earle of Newcastle and Darneley, &c.; a Poem. 
London: Printed for John Wright, and are to be sold at 
the Signe of A. Bible, neare New-Gate [1624].” A 
Jeid wit w A, + 

8. H. 


EARLY RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 


On looking over a diary kept by my father 
during two journeys northward in 1830-31, 1 
thought the readers of “N. & Q.” might be amused 
with his account of what he saw of railway travel- 
ling, then in its infancy : — 

“ Monday, Oct. 11, 1830, Darlington.—Walked to the 
railroad, which comes within half a mile of the town. 
Saw a steam-engine drawing about twenty-five waggons, 
each containing about two tons and a half of coals. 
single horse draws four such waggons. I went to Stock- 
ton at 4 o'clock by coach on the railroad: one horse draws 
about twenty-four passengers. I did not like it at all, 
for the road is very ugly in appearance, and being only 
one line with occasional turns for passing, we were some- 
times obliged to wait, and at other times to be drawn 
back, so that we were full two hours going eleven miles, 
and they are often n-ore than three hours. There is no 
other conveyance, as the cheapness has driven the stage- 
coaches off the road, I only paid 1s. for eleven miles. 
The motion was very unpleasant —a continual_jolting 
and disagreeable noise.” 

On Sept. 1, 1831, he remarks: —“The railroad to 
Stockton has been improved since I was here, as they are 
now laying down a second line.” 

“ Wednesday, Oct. 27, 1830.—Left Manchester at ten 
o'clock by the railroad for Liverpool. You enter upon it 
by a staircase through the office from the street at present, 
but there will, I suppose, be an open entrance by-and -bye: 
they have built extensive warehouses adjoining. We were 
two hours and a half going to Liverpool (about thirty- 
two miles), and I must think the advantages have been a 
good deal overrated, for, prejudice apart, 1 think most 
people will allow that expedition is the only real advan 
tage gained: the road itself is ugly, though curious and 
wonderful as a work of art. Near Liverpool it is cut 
very deeply through rock; and there is a long tunnel, 
which leads into a yard where omnibusses wait to convey 
passengers to the inns. The tunnel is too low for the 
engines at present in use, and the carriages are drawn 
through it by donkeys. The engines are calculated to 
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draw fifty tons. . . . I cannot say that I at all liked | (Licensed 1686.) Dunton speaks of a famous Dr. 
it: the speed was too great to be pleasant, and makes you | Ker, of Clerkenwell, as a tutor for young minis- 
rather giddy, and certainly it is not smoother and easier | ters— Mr. Roxwell and Mr. Marriott pot forth as 


than a g turnpike road. When the carriages stop or | P ° 
go on, a very violent jolting takes place, from the ends examples of his success that way ; and among his 


of the carriages jostling together. I have heard many lay authors, notes one Dr. Kerr as a man of 

say they prefer a horse-coach, but the majority are in | piety and learning: Sam. Palmer, too, had the 

tena | the rail-road, and they will no doubt knock up oe A to be educated by Dr. Kerr, of High- 
es, 


te 
“Monday, Sept. 12, 1831.—Left Manchester by coach | -.. 
at ten o'clock, ond arrived in Liverpool at half-past two. | , In this note I have shown a Peter on the autho- 
. . The railroad is not supposed to answer vastly | rity of Mr. Halliwell, and a positive Patrick, 


well, ‘but they are making a branch to Warrington, | Can any reader of “ N. &Q.” show that they are 
which will hurt the Sankey Navigation, and throw 1500 | identical, and furnish any information about this 
men out of employment: these people are said to be loud | or these P.Kers? It might not be out of place 


in their execrations of it, and to threaten revenge. It is ° ° 
certain the proprietors do not all feel easy aboat it, as one | here to refer to the belief that P atrick and Peter 
living at Warrington has determined never to go by it, | are interchangeable. I knew a Scottish gentle- 


and was coming to Liverpool by our coach if there had | man in London, of good family, who bore the first 
been room. He would gladly sell his shares. A dividend | name; and have seen letters from some of his old- 


of 4 per cent. had been paid for six months, but money 


had been borrowed. ..... Charge for tonnage of heavy 
goods 10s. for thirty-two miles, which appears very dear 
to me.” 
L. C. R. 
P. KER. 


Inquiries have been made in “N. & Q.” for this 
author, without result. Chance has lately thrown 
in my way a little book, entitled Flosculum Poeti- 
cum: Poems, §c. by P. K. 1684. In Lowndes 
(new edit.) this is given to P. Kirk, and Hazlitt 
omits it altogether. Looking through it I find 
it contains the “ Triangle” fronting “The Map of 
Man’s Misery,” which I have shown (“N. & Q.” 
2=4 S. i. 281) to be by P. Ker. This I consider 
sufficient to identify it as another of his produc- 
tions. In this the author comes out stronger as 
a poet, and throws his whole soul into the Royalist 
scale, the bulk of the book being occupied by 
elegiac harpings upon the royal martyr. Besides 
the Triangle, there is a grotesque cut on the page, 
of Charles II. in the oak. In the Luttrell Collec- 
tion, British Museum, there are two broadsides, 
entitled respectively “An Elegy on the Death of 
Charles IT.” and “ A Panegyrick Poem on the 
Coronation of James IT.,” subscribed P. K., which, 
looking to Ker’s devotion to the Stuarts, I should 
also consider his; indeed, Mr. Halliwell, in his 
Catalogue of Broadsides, &c., 1851, calls this a 
“Coronation Poem by Peter Ker,” his copy being 

robably so manuscribed. Another piece by a 

. K. is, “ Logomachia; or, the Conquest of Elo- 
quence, from Ovid, 1690,” given in the //eber 
Catalogue to P. Kirk, omitted by both the bibli- 

phers named ; most likely another article by 

er, but not findable for examination. The name 
of Ker again occurs in a volume in my possession, 
entitled The Grand Politician; or, Secret Art of 
State Policy, from the Latin of Conrad Reinking, 
1691, the address to the Earl of Nottingham being 


signed Pat. Ker. The initials P. K. also figure | 
as the author of Nomenclatura” Trilinguis, n. d. 


fashioned relatives in the North addressed to him 
as Peter. In the Free Church Magazine, a few 
years ago, when reviewing The Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers, they have occasion to quote the “ Pres- 
byterian Biographer of Bristo Port”—calling him 
first Patrick, and a few lines on, Peter Walker; 
and a friend has just assured me that his brother 
Peter was so named in compliment to their uncle 
Patrick ! 


Work or Hueco Grorivs.— 
Mr. Nijhoff, at the Hague, one of the most intel- 
ligent Dutch publishers, is preparing for publication 
an unpublished work of Hugo Grotius, entitled 
De Jure Prede.. Tn 1864 it was accidentally 
discovered amongst the family papers of Cornets 
de Groot, who is a direct aeaunes of the cele- 
brated author, and bought up for the library of 
the Leyden University, where it remains at this 
moment. 

The value of the book consists chiefly in—1. 
The masterpiece De Jure Belli ac Pacis is nothing 
| but an amplification and an enlargement of this 

dissertation. 2. A chapter of it, the famous Mare 

Liberum, published separately in 1609, can now 
| be studied properly in connection with other 
| chapters. 3. Another chapter gives an interesting 

description of the struggle of the Dutch and the 

Portuguese in India. It contains many inedited 
| documents, and particulars not to be found else- 
| where. The work dates from the last months of 1604 
| and the first months of 1605, when Grotius was 
| twenty-two years of age. Noone so young has 
| peohans produced a work so full of extensive 
| learning, sound judgment, and knowledge of the 
| Latin language, as this dissertation De Jure Prede. 
| Its publication, entrusted to the able hands of Dr. 
| G. Hamaker, will no doubt enhance Grotius’s re- 
'nown. It is being printed in the workshops of 
' Messrs. Enschedé, at Haarlem, with the type used 
in Grotius’s time by the celebrated Elzevir family. 

H. Trepemay. 


Amsterdam. 


= 
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Gran-AvER Lipraky.— 

I have just completed the Catalogue of Mr. Salis- 
bury’s Welsh and Border Counties Library at Glan-Aber, 
Chester. It is made up to the end of 1862, and contains 
7,494 separate works in 8,322 volumes, as under: — 


Folio. Quartc. R.Svo. 8vo. 
No dates ...... 33 BL 20 «(105 494 
1500 to 1699 .... 93 89 3 21 522 
1700 to 1799... . 164 146 18 453 75 
1800 to 1819 .... 94 74 18 377 495 
1820 to 1839... . 105 80 29 «468 950 
1840 to 1862... . 158 53 64 583 1,089 
G47 «423152 2,007) 04,205 


This is supposed to be the most complete and exten- 
sive collection of its kind in this country, and is very | 
rich in scarce and valuable works. It has been the lov- | 
ing labour of many years, and no cxpense has been spared 
in getting it together. As may be supposed, I found a | 
great number of duplicates in it. All these have been 
taken out, and themselves form no mean collection. ‘These 
I am arranging for sale, and should be glad to send cata- 
logues, when ready, to any persons who will favour me 
with their names and addresses. I venture to send you 
these particulars as interesting to book-collectors among | 
your readers, W. Roperts, 

13a, Great George Street, Westminster, July. 


“Sprrit-Sour.”— Delitzsch, in his “‘ System of | 
Biblical Psychology,” p. 182 (Clarke's Fur. Theol. | 
Lib.), says,— 

“ But in this expression, en-nefs means the spirit-soul ; 
for :3\ (en-nefs), according to a usus /oquendi that has 
become prevalent, is the spirit-soul, originating out of the 


spirit- world, and (er ruch), the soul of nature 
turned towards the sense-world — the bearer cbel> 
(hamal) of the natural powers of life. Therefore ruhi | 
(>) in Arabic, is used quite in the same sense as 

in Hebrew, nafshi = myself (ipse). 


But this lexicographical explanation is quite 
erroneous, the converse being the fact. In Frey- 
tag's Lexicon (p. 244) all the meanings of ruch | 
will be found, and it will also be found to corre- | 
spond with the Hebrew [, ruach, in neither of | 
which languages does it mean “ myself (ipse);” | 
but, in Arabic, tempus vespertinum, quies; aud, | 
in the plural, anhelitus, spiritus, anima, sc. vite 
causa in corpore, inspiratio divina, prophetia, &c. 
In Hebrew it means halitus, spiritus, anima, | 
ventus, anima vitalis, yvx4, spec. animus hominis, | 
qno vivit, intelligit, vult et movetur, &c. (Fuerst, | 
047.) Nefs, on the other hand, in Arabic, means, | 
according to Freytag (p. 624), anima, persona, in- | 
dividuum res, IPsE, and in the plural, spiritus, | 
anhelitus, &c.; and WD}, nephesh, in the Hebrew, | 
means spiratio, flatus, halitus (syn. 
ego, &c. &c. (Fuerst, 721.) These words form 
the basis of Delitzsch’s “System,” and, if wrong | 
taken, necessarily overturn the whole of it. 

T. J. Bucktoy. 


| next Sussex census. 


| sently if my Lord Craven was there ? 


A Sussex Cricket Matca.— Whilst staying with 
a friend at Boxhill last April, a man in hot haste 
galloped by, without a saddle, to the medical prac- 
titioner. Of course the village was in a commo- 
tion, and the idlers, glad of a sensation, anxiously 
sought the news. Their query was resolved by 
* Only a cricket match.” ‘ What,” was in- 
nocently asked, “a cricket match such a drenching 
day? Why, it must be played in a parlour.” A 


| loud laugh greeted the querist, who then learned 


that in that locality a cricket match was an eu- 
phemism for a lady contributing her mite to the 
“AApped. 
Tfanu.—Anciently in Scotland the ha’ or hall 
was a term used to designate the farmer's kitchen. 
In England the name is applied to the lobby or 
vestibule. The small trader, with his dwelling of . 
three and four apartments, is informed, it may be, 
that some one is waiting for him in the Aall. Lat- 
terly the hall has, among the Scottish peasantry, 
signified the mansion of the district landowner. 
Cuartes Rocers, LL.D. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, 8.E. 


NosLEMEN AT Fires.—The Duke of Suther- 
land is not the first nobleman who has had a taste 
for attending conflagrations. For — 

“ Lord Craven,* in King Charles I1.’s time, was a con- 
stant man at a fire; for which purpose he always had a 
horse ready saddied in the stable, and rewarded the first 
who gave him notice of such an accident. It wus a good- 
natured fancy, and he did a great deal of service; tat in 
that reign everything was turned into a joke, The king 
being told of a terrible fire that broke out, asked pre- 
*Oh!’ says some- 
body by, ‘a'’nt please your Majesty, he was there before 
it began, waiting for it. He has had two horses burnt 
under him already.’” 

Thanks to the telegraph wires, the Duke of 
Sutherland is enabled to obtain his intelligence 
without any destruction of animal life. 

ArreD Jonn 

Dartford. 

SHAKESPEARE EMENDATIONS.— 

1. Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act II. Se. 4. 
1. 196.—For, 


read 


“Ts it mine,” 


* Ts it, in fine.” 
2. Coriolanus, Act III, Se. 3. 1.26,—For 
“To have his worth,” &c., 
read the passage, - 
“ Go about it. 
Put him to choler straigut: he hath been used 
Ever to conquer and to heave his wroth 
On contradiction ; being once chafed, he cannot 
Be reined to temperance.” 
3. Idem, Act IV. Se. 7, 1. 52. 
“ Hath not a tomb,” &c., 
real the passage, 


* Vide Richardsoniana, p. 373. 
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“ So our virtues lie in the interpretation of the time: 
And power, unto itself most commendable, 
Hath not a proem so evident as a tear 
To extol what it hath done.” 


4. Not having at hand the Cambridge Shake- 
speare, I shall be glad if you will tell me who 
proposed the following reading (Henry VIII, 
Act LIL. Se. 2, 1. 436) : — 


“Say, Wolsey, that once rode the waves of glory,* 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor, 
Found thee a way out of his wreck to rise in.” 


J. WRTHERELL. 


Queries. 


or ALEXANDER. — I have been so suc- 


cessful in my inquiries concerning the pedigree of | 


the caaey Alexanders, through my question re- 
specting them in “N. & Q.,” that I venture to 
put a query in regard to another branch of the 
sept. Can any of your readers cast light on the 
descent of James Alexander, merchant in Dublin, 
who died in 1706? The validity of his will was 
disputed, and it was set aside by the court. His 
son Edmund, who seems to have been obnoxious 
to the other members of the family, made a curious 
settlement referring to certain transactions about 
“ the will.” There was another James Alexander 
of Dublin, who died in 1701. He came from 
Paisley, and his lineal descendant is a clergyman 
in the South of Ireland. I have hitherto failed 
to trace the origin of James Alexander of the 
“will.” May he have been related to Sir Jerome 
Alexander, the Irish judge, and founder of the 
Alexander Library in Trinity College, Dublin ? 

Crartes Roesrs, LL.D. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E, 


Crassipies.—In an extract from an old charter 
relating to Battle Abbey, given in the Antiquarian 
Itinerary (vol. iii.), is the following : — 


“He likewise gave them his royal customs in Wye 
query, by Ashford], together with his right of wreck 
Dingemarsh [query, Dung a ber thereof ; 
as also of any great or royal fish called crassipies which 
should be driven ashore, except when it happened with- 
out certain limits; in which case they were to have only 
two parts of the fish and the tongue, these being all the 
king usually had.” 


Are these fish the sturgeon, and whence have 
curious name A. A. 
(Of) Poets’ Corner, 


FLaGELLatTion. — An relation of mine re- 
members a young woman being publicly whipped 
for theft in Nottingham Market Place. Can any 
one mention the date hereof? and at what date 
did such punishment cease in England? Where 
can any authority be found for the flagellation 
_[* “ Rode the waves,” by Warburton. “Trod the 
waves,” by Capell.—Eb. 


inflicted on Lord Monson by his wife, as men- 
tioned in Hudibras, 11. i. 885 ?* 

There has recently been a correspondence in a 
journal called Public Opinion on contemporaneous 
flagellation of schoolgirls. A year or two ago a 
similar but much more detailed correspondence 
appeared in the Queen, which is emphatically a 
ladies’ newspaper. The statements made would 
furnish a new chapter for the History of Flagel- 
lants. Can any one inform us, for our own advan- 
tage and that of “the future historian,” whether 
these nauseous narratives of feminine flagellation 
were real or imaginary ? MAKROCHEIR. 


FurrtckERr.—There are very few hedges in the 
Isle of Thanet, and what is generally called the 
“ head-land ”—that is, the edge of the field, which 
is usually ploughed crosswise to the rest of the 
land—is here generally planted with a different 
crop. This is called by the above name. Is the 
word derived from any foreign language, or is it 
simply a corruption of “ fore-acre,” or front of the 
field ? A. A. 

(Of) Poets’ Corner. 


Inscription.— In an illuminated Psalter lately 
urchased in London is the following inscription 
in letters of gold : — 

“ste liber est nobilissime ac illustrissime domine, Do- 
mine Brunisandi de Petragora, domine de Pertiniaco, et de 
Mathefelomo, quem fecit fieri ad volvendum ad iaudem et 
honorem Dei et gloriose Virginis Marie Anno Domini 
Mecce undecimo,” 

Who was this lady, and where did she live? 
It is always interesting to fix the exact date and 
place of any work of art. J.C. J. 


Tue Journey To Catvary. — Scenes from our 
Lord's journey to Calvary are sculptured in high 
relief on an arcade flanking the approach to 
Frome church, Somersetshire, where the cruci- 
fixion is placed over the porech-door. There are, 
I believe, many instances of such representation 
on the Continent; one I remember at Bologna. 
Can your correspondents inform me of others ? 

Tuomas E, 


Hanprastine.— Did the practice of handfasting 
exist in any other country than Scotland? Did it 
cease at the Reformation ? ¢ 

Cuartes Rocrrs, LL.D, 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 


LaneveEpoc.—Are there 
works on the departments contained in the 0 
French provinces of Guienné and Languedoc 
similar in design to our county histories? I shall 
feel obliged by any information on this “5 > 


* See “N. & 348, vi 252.) 
+ On the practice of Handfasting consult “N. & Q, 
ii, 151, 282, 342.—Eb. 
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Missine Lerrers or James VI. I. 
A letter from James VI. to Archbishop Spottis- 
wood, and a letter from Charles I. to the same 

rson on his resignation of the seals as Lord 

hancellor of Scotland, have disappeared from 
Spottiswood House within the last year and a 
half. If they have been borrowed by any one for 
examination, it is earnestly requested that they 
may now be returned. If any reader of “N. & Q.” 
can give information respecting such letters, it 
will greatly oblige the writer. . M. M. R. 


Jerrrey Neve. —In an amusing article in The 
Cornhill for the present month, entitled “ Witches 
and their Craft,’ the author names, amongst a 
batch of conjurors and impostors about the close 
of the sixteenth century, one “ Jeffrey Neve, a 
fraudulent bankrupt.” I shall be obliged for in- 
formation about Jeffrey Neve’s frauds and impos- 
tures, where he lived, and when he died, or for a 
reference where such information may be found. 

G, A. C. 


NosiE or Epwarp III.—I have in my cabinet 
a noble of Edward III., on which the arms of 
France in the first and fourth quarters of the shield 
held by the king are represented by three fleurs-de- 
lys, and not as being semé-de-lys, which was the 
authorised form of charge until the reign of 
Henry V. (Ruding, i. p. 255, last ed.) 

How, then, does this form come to be on a coin 
so long before (according to all the authorities 
I have met with) the modification was intro- 
duced ? J. H. M. 


Birtus or tHe Patmers.—In a pedigree of 
Palmer written by Roger Jenyns, Esq., a relative 
of the family, in 1672, which has been recently 
published in Mr. Howard's Collectanea Heraldica 
e@ Genealogica, the following account is given of 
the progeny born of Sir Edward Palmer of Ang- 
mering in Sussex, and his wife Alice the coheiress 
of William Clement : — 

“ Memorandum that this St Edward and his Lady never 
had any children but three sons, which were all of one 
conception, and born three Sundavs successively, Whit- 
sunday being the first. This happened about Anno 
Domini 1487, in the 3¢ year of Henry 7*”* raigne, and 
they all lived to be men of great age and note. 

The first was John Palmer, Esq. who married 
the daughter of Lord Sands, K.G., and continued 
the line at Angmering. 

The second was Sir Henry Palmer, Master of 
the Ordnance at Guisnes at the time of its siege 
and surrender in 1555, and who died of a wound 
there received, inthe seventieth year of his age 
(as is stated). 

The third was Sir Thomas Palmer, the satellite 
of John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, and 
who was beheaded in 1553 for the prominent part 
he took in the usurpation of the Lady Jane Grey. 
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I wish to ask whether the marvellous account 
of the birth of these brothers can be credited, 
and whether there is any parallel of such an oc- 
currence ? J.G.N. 


Parat Butts RELATING To — Has 
any attempt ever been made to form an index, 
calendar, or catalogue of papal bulls relating to 
England? Of course the Bullarium Magnum con- 
tains a vast collection, but hundreds which are 
not to be found there exist in our manuscript 
libraries. It would be very useful to have some 
sort of key to them. A. 0. V. P. 


PeeraGce.—I read in the history of a Scotch 
family that one of its members had King Charles 
I.’s warrant for creating him Lord So-and-so, but 
that he died before the patent was completed. If 
this statement is correct, should not the original 
warrant still be traceable in the records of the 
Office of the Presenter of Signatures, Parliament 
House, Edinburgh? If not there, where should 
I look for it? I shall be glad to have some 
account of the steps a patent of peerage went 
through in Scotland circa 1650, from the first 
signature to the completion of the charter under 
the great seal. F. M. 8. 


Porr’s Inpeticacy.—In Mr. Moy Thomas's 
“Memoirs of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu,” pre- 
fixed to that gentleman's edition of her Letters and 
Works (p. 24), 1 find the following allusion to 
Pope’s correspondence with ladies : — 

“The indelicacy with which the spirit of the time per- 
mitted him to address even unmarried ladies, is exem- 
plified in his letters to the Miss Blounts and to the 
daughter of his acquaintance Mrs, Marriott of Sturston, 
to whom he transmitted, apparently through his friend 
Broome, then rector of Sturston, compositions whose 
ribaldry and grossness no wit or art could now render 
tolerable.” 

Can any one inform me where these letters to 
the daughter of his acquaintance Mrs. Marriott” 
are to be found? I have searched in vain in the 
editions of Warburton, Warton, Bowles, and 
Roscoe, as well as in the Additions to Pope's 
Works, 1776, 2 vols., and Chalmers’s Su “4 


PRAYER FOUND IN THE ToMB OF THE SAVIOUR, 
USED AS A CHARM.—At the recent assizes at Wick- 
low (see the Dublin letter in The Times of Thurs- 
day, July 9,) a prisoner was convicted of arson. 
Upon him was found a paper covered with short- 
hand characters. This paper was deciphered by a 
professional short-hand writer, who was examined 
at the trial. “It set out a curious prayer which 
was said to have been found in the tomb of our 
Saviour in 803, and which was sent for preserva- 
tion to the Emperor Charles; and it was thought 
that as long as the prayer was in the possession of a 
man he could never be drowned or poisoned.” 
No doubt some of your correspondents can tell me 
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what are the words of this prayer, or, if it be 
lengthy, where it may be found. 
W. Sparrow 


Ricnarp oF CIRENCESTER, CHARLES BERTRAM, | 
Ww. Sroxecey: Mr. Barrron’s MSS.—In | 
his Memoirs of Henry Hatcher (Lond. 1847, 8vo, 
p- 9), Mr. Britton stated that he had in his pos- 
session Bertram’s letters to Stukeley respecting 
the MS. of Richard of Cirencester, together with 
Stukeley’s diaries. These MSS. were not sold 
with Mr. Britton’s library in 1857. As I am en- 
gaged on an examination of the De Situ Britannia, 

shall be very grateful to any of your readers 
who will enable me to examine papers of such 
importance for clearing up one of the most curious 
questions in literary history. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Queries with Answers. 


Tne Boox-Fisu.—Under this heading an ac- 
count is given in Chambers’s Book of Days, i. 
811, of the curious discovery of a bookin the maw 
of a cod-fish at Cambridge. The author states 
the volume to have been religious treatises by 
John Frith, and that a new edition was printed 
under the title of Vor Piscis. The description of 
this book is so clear that there can be no doubt of 
the correctness of the writer. My only reason for 
referring to it is this—that I have just come across 
a slight reference to it in the posthumous works 
of the celebrated Dr. William King, who died 
1712:— 

“There is a book of Mr. Richard Tracey's, who flou- 
rished 1550, entitled —‘ A Preparation to the Cross,’ found 
in the belly of a Cod-fish at Cambridge. Dr. Ward says 
it was to be printed there.”—From remarks on books 
which he had read. 

The title of the work and name of the author 
differ from Chambers. I turned to Lowndes and 
tind Vor Piscis the last mentioned work under 
Frith, the martyr’s name, with reference to Tracy, 
Richard. On applying there I find only 1 ‘illiam, 
and no mention of such a treatise; also John 
Gwynneth, another reference, but find nothing 
connected with the book in question, under either 
its original or second quaint title. J.A.G. 

[This work, now before us, is entitled “ Vox Piscis; 
or the Book-Fish; contayning Three Treatises which 


were found in the belly of a Cod-tish in Cambridge 
Market, on Midsummer Eve last, Anno Domini 1626. 


London, Printed for James Boler and Robert Milbourne. 


M.D.c.xxvit.” The Three Treatises were, (1.) “ The Pre- 
paration to the Crosse and to Death, and of the Comfort 


under the Crosse and Death. In Two Bookes. Being | 


very fruitfyll for all devoute. people to reade and meditate 
on.” This is by Richard Tracy, and was first printed 
in 15%, (2. “A Mirrour or to know thyselfe. 


[4% 8. II. 1, 68, 


Being a Treatise made by John Frith whiles hee was pri- 
soner in the Tower of London. Anno Domini u.p.xxx1,” 
(3) “A Briefe Instraction to teach a person willingly to 
die, and not to fear Death.” The copy, it appears, in 
Downing College, Cambridge, has the following work as 


| the Third Treatise: (3.) “The Treasure of Knowledge, 


Out of which doth spring most sweet Consolations, right 
necessarie for troubled consciences, to the intent that they 
shall not despair in adversity and trouble.” 

After the book was taken out of the belly of the fish, 
Benjamin Prime, the Bachelor’s Bedel, had it conveyed 
to the Vice-Chancellor, who took special notice of it, and 
made inquisition into the truth of the matter. The book 
was sent toa binder to be restored. It is related that 
Abp. Ussher, hearing of the discovery, considered it asa 
warning from Providence to prepare for evil approaching. 

The discovery of the book occasioned some excitement 
in the literary circles at Cambridge; some spoke in 
earnest, others in joke of it. “A younge scholar (who 
had in a stationer’s shop peeped into the titles of the Civil 
Law), there viewing this unconcocted book in the cod- 


| fish, made a quiblet thereupon, saying, ‘ That it might 


be found in the Code, but could never be entered into the 
Digest!” Another said or wrote, *That he would here- 
after never count it a reproach to be called codshead, 
seeing that fish is now become so learned, an he/uo librorum, 
which signifieth a man of much reading, or skilful in 
many books,” 

Dr. Thomas Fuller ( Worthies of England, i. 562, edit. 
1840) has supplied the following interesting particulars of 
this learned fish : “ Richard Tracy, Esquire, born at Tod- 
ington in this county [Gloucestershire], was son to Sir 
William Tracy, confessor. .. . He succeeded to his father’s 
zeal; in the defence whereof he wrote several treatises in 
the English tongue; and that most remarkable, which is 
entitled, Preparation to the Cross (Bale, De Scrip. Brit. 
Cent. ix, num, 58.) This he wrote experimentally, having 
suffered much himself in his estate for his father’s reputed 
heretical will: as also he wrote prophetically, anno 1550, 
a few years before the beginning of Queen Mary; many 
being forewarned, and so forearmed, by his useful en- 
deavours, 

“It must not be forgotten, how, during my abode in 
Cambridge, on Midsummer-eve, 1626, a book was found 
in the belly of a cod (brought into the market to be sold), 
containing therein three treatises ; whereof the first and 
largest was entitled A Preparation to the Cross, It was 
wrapped about with canvass, and probably that voracious 
fish plundered both out of the pocket of some shipwrecked 
seaman, The wits of the university made themselves 
merry thereat, one making a long copy of verses thereon, 


| whereof this distich | remember : — 


“* If fishes thus do bring us books, then we 
May hope to equal Lodlyes library.’ 
(Thomas Randolph.) 
“But, whilst the youngsters disported themselves here- 
with, the graver sort beheld it as a sad presage: and 
some, who then little looked for the cross, have since found 
it in that place, ‘This book was thereupon reprinted ; and 
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the prefacer (p. 18) thereunto entitleth John Frith the | 
author thereof. But no such book appears in Bale 
(though very accurate to give us a catalogue of his 
writings.) (Cent. viii. num. 71.) Whereby we conclude, 
it was the same made by this Richard Tracy, to which 
another treatise was annexed, ‘To teach one to die,’ 
made likewise by our Tracy, who himself died about a 


hundred years since.” ] 


ExizaBetu Erstos.—I shall feel greatly obliged 
if any of your correspondents will inform me who 
the persons were who animadverted on Dr. Hickes, 
the friend and patron of Elizabeth Elstob, the 
Saxonist, and who were so severely criticised by 
that lady in the preface to her Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar. I suspect Swift to have been one of them, 
but am not certain. Also, if Rowe Mores’s ex- 
pression is to be accepted literally when he speaks 
of Elizabeth Elstob as the tndefessa comes of her 
brother’s studies, “a female student in the Uni- 
versity.” Could she have shared his rooms at 
Queen's College ? 

Any information relative to this lady, apart 
from what is given in Nichols’ Anecdotes, Ballard’s 
Learned Ladies, and the Biographical Encyclo- 
pedia, or any allusions to her in the diaries and 
correspondence of her times, will be very thank- 
fully received by ENTLORAC. 

30, Blomfield Street, Upper Westbourne Terrace, W. 

[The principal writer on “The whole System of an 
English Education,” noticed by Elizabeth Elstob in the 
Preface of 4 Grammar for the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, is 
John Brightland, the author of “A Grammar of the 
English Tongue, §c., for the Use of the Schools of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Third Edition, 1714, 8vo.” 
The quotations given by Miss Elstob at p.v., &c., are 
from the Preface of this work. We take the expression 
of Rowe Mores to mean that this learned lady resided 
within the precincts of the university, and not actually 
in Queen’s College. 

The best biographical account of William and Eliza- 
beth Elstob will be found in the Newcastle Reprints of 
Rare Tracts, “ Biographical,” vol. i., 1847. Consult also 
Pegge’s Account of the Textus Roffensis in the Bibl. 
Topog. Britan,, No. xxv. ; the Archaologia, vol. i. p. xxvi., 
Tindal’s History of Evesham, and Ralph Thoresby’s Diary 
and Letters, 


Hovsr, xow Dover Hovss, with 
the round dome and portico, facing the Banquet- 
ing House, Whitehall, is said to have been built 
by Payne for Sir Matthew Featherstonhaugh and 
afterwards sold to Lord Melbourne, who ex- 
changed it with the Duke of York for the resi- 
dence in Piccadilly now occupied by the Albany 
Chambers, The writer is anxious to obtain the 
precise dates of the building for Sir M. Feather- 
stonhaugh, and of the two occasions on which the 
use changed owners. 

The site of Dover House was formerly occupied | 
. 


by the “Cabinet Room” of Charles I., and the 
Holbein Gate branched across the roadway from 
the southern portion of it. 

Whitelock (p. 375) says, in narrating the exe- 
cution of the King, Jan. 30, 1648, “The King 
walked from St. James's to Whitehall. . . . They 
brought him to the Cabinet Chamber, where he 
continued at his devotion.” Civis. 

{From James Paine’s Plans, Elevations, §c., of Noble- 
men’s Houses, built by him (folio, 1767), we learn that 
the house built by him for Sir Matthew Featherston- 
haugh was begun in 1754, and finished in 1758, and that 
the whole expenses, including the value of the old ma- 
terials on the premises, did not amount to the sum of 
10,4002. Lord Melbourne sold it to the Duke of York in 
1789.] 


“ Actotocio Lustrano.”—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give me information concerning a 
work in 4 vols. fol., entitled — 

“ Agiologio Lusitano dos Sanctos e varoens illustres 
em virtude do reino de Portugal e suas conquistas. . . . 

‘omposto pelo Li iado George Cardoso.” Lisbon, 1652. 

The fourth volume, compiled by Antonio Cae- 
tano de Sousa, was not published until 1744; and 
the work remains imperfect, ending with the 
month of August. If I remember rightly, the 
late Dr. Neale spoke of it as a valuable work and 
very rare. VILEc. 

[Dr. Neale’s notice of this work occurs in the Pre- 
liminary Remarks to Murray's Handbook for Travellers 
in Portugal, ed. 1864, p. 27. He states that “ the Agiologio 
Lusitano of George Cardoso is a very valuable work, The 
first three volumes in folio appeared at Lisbon respectively 
in 1652, 1657, and 1666; a fourth, edited by Caetano de 
Sousa, in 1744, since which time the work has remained 
unfinished, and probably, since the suppression of monas- 
teries, could not be completed. It is a calendar of such 
Portuguese as have been distinguished for sanctity or 
eminence. A short life of each is given in the text; then 
follows a commentary, enriched with the most copious 
ecclesiastical information as to the foundation of the 
monasteries, aud the succession of prelates, &c.: each 
volume contains two months,” } 


Beornra.—In Winchester Cathedral there is 


the tomb of Richard (a son of the Conqueror), 
who is called Dux Beornie. Where is 
B. B. 


[This place is now known as Bernay, a town of France, 
in Upper Normandy, department of the Eure, and agrec- 
ably situated on the left bank of the Charentonne, twenty- 
six miles W.N.W. of Evreux. It is a town of great 
antiquity, and was at one time a fortified place. It was 
besieged by Duguesclin in 1378, taken by the English in 
1418 and in 1421, and by the Admiral de Coligny in 
1563.) 
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Replies. 
DUKE OF ROXBURGHE: “FLOORS.” 
(3 8. xii. 204, 422; 4% S. i. 60, 163.) 
Rusticus doubts the correctness of the term 
floors as @ vernacular designation of meadow lands 
on banks of streams, and requires a quotation from 
one of our old Scottish writers to prove that it is 
not “one of that fanciful class of etymologies so 
much in vogue in Scotland ” of late years. , 
I have certainly never met with the word in 
any Scotch classical writer; but I submit that the 
frequent local application of a particular term to 
similar localities over a large extent of countr 


Since my attention has been turned to the sub- 
ject I have met with repeated instances of the 
name occurring in the Scotch county papers, Xe, 
I subjoin a few : — 

In an advertisement of a roup of pasture lands 
in March last on the Littledean and Mertoun 
estate, the Floors Park. 

In a Berwickshire subscription list, “ James 


Glen, farmer ..... Fleurs.’ 
In Dumfriesshire, “ near Thornhill, the farm of 
Floors.”’ 


In Banff co., “near Thornton . .. . . the farm 
of Floors.” 

In Roxburghshire, on the farm of Wolfehopelee, 
the Floors Park. 


affords a sufficient proof of indigenous origin. It 
is not probable that the Norman immigrants would | 
apply a French term to the many obscure spots | 
which retain the name of floors,—spots, many of | 
them in wild secluded districts, where probably 
no Norman ever set foot. I am confirmed in this 
view by the following note, with which I lately 
met when referring to LIlodyson’s History of 
Northumberland for a totally different subject : — 
“In 1267 Robert Monteford, a burgess of Newcastle, 
ar to Richard of Horton, son of Sir Walran, Knight, 
2 acres of land as well in the field of Stikelan without 
the ville, as in toft and croft within the ville—namely, 
those 12 acres which Sir Hugh the Chaplain of New- 
castle formerly held in the ville of Stikelen,—to wit, a toft 
and croft 1 acre, in the fleurs 3 acres, in Hewedis 2 
acres, in Wellsyde 6 acres, by the payment of 9 shillings 
a year,” &e. [And in a foot-note he adds] “ This I ap- | 
prehend means the floors or flats, as there are numerous 
fields and districts known by that name, which are flat 
lands or lying at the foot of slopes.”—Hodgson’s Hist 
of Northumberland (Morpeth Deanery), 4to, 1842, p. 26 


The fact that many Scotch families are of Nor- 
man origin is undoubted, and the traces left by 
them in the nomenclature of places are numerous. 
If Floors had been an ancient seat of the noble 
family to which it belongs, and a solitary or rare 
instance of the use of the word, I should not have 
disputed its possible French derivation. But the 
Kers of Cessford were seated for several generations | 
at Atton burn (Auld-toun- burn), near the Cheviots ; 
they then acquired Cessford, but their princ’pal 
residence was at Holydene, in the parish of Bow- 
den, where an old deer park and considerable 
architectural remains are still to be seen. They 
did not remove to their present residence till the 
beginning of last century, when Sir John Van- 
brugh erected Floors in the year 1718. Long 
previous to that time the site bore the same name 
as at present, when it was an open field paying 
rent to the abbey, as I have shown from the 
chartulary of Kelso * in a former note. 


* « Rental of the Abbacie, a.n, 1567. | 

The Fluris. 

In quheit ii bo in beir v bo in meill viiibo . . . xv bo.” 
vol. ii, p. 508, 


| (or Reveden), “the lands of ..... Floris.” 


| tants), but by repeatedly putting himself into 


In Ayrshire, “near Stewarton .. . . the farm 
of Floors.” 
In Roxburghshire, Morton, Mon. Annals of 


Teviotdale, p. 114, mentions, in the farm of Redden 


In Renfrewshire, near Eaglisham, the farms of 
North and South Fioors. 

In Roxburghshire, on the farm of Edgerston 
Bush, the Fleurs park. Ww. 


CALVIN AND SERVETUS. 
S. ii. 40.) 

E. L.’s letter is so evidently the production of a 
lawyer practising himself in the art of special 
pleading, and not of one wishing to defend Calvin, 
that it would be mere waste of time to give it a 
serious answer. 

If his object had been to defame Calvin under 
pretence of defending him, he eould not have better 
accomplished his purpose. A much better de- 
fence had been already made by his latest biogra- 
pher and translator, Bungener, and the reviewer 
of that work some years ago in the Spectator 
newspaper. The question itself that E. L. pro- 
poses is a quibble. The only real question that 
any one cares about is not touched on by him— 
that is, what were the respective acts of Servetus 
and Calvin, and what is the moral judgment we 
are authorised to pass on them? These will be 
found fully stated in the two publications above 
referred to, to which E. L. has not added an 
atom of information. I will only here mention 
the two most important facts, and which the 
reader will most care to know. First, if Servetus 
did not deserve his fate morally, he did so in 
another common sense of the word, inasmuch as 
he brought it entirely on himself by his incon- 
ceivable fatuity—not only in openly declaring 
himself a heretic, and that on so purely abstract 
and therefore wholly impractical a question a8 
the Trinity (while yet one considered essential to 
all idea of religion & both Romanists and Protes- 
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itions of danger again after narrow escapes, and 
even at the last going to Calvin’s church at 
Geneva, and so getting recognised as he might 
have expected. Secondly, Calvin does not seem 
ever to have int2nded to have Servetus burned, 
or even to have expected it. He simply wished 
him to be put to death by being beheaded, and. 
yoted against his being burned. At the same 
time it seems evident that he made no effort to 
vent it, as it can scarcely be doubted that he | 
fod influence enough to have obtained the more | 
merciful sentence if he had urged it with earnest- | 
ness, Still it was better that he should have | 
given even this lukewarm and barren support to 
the more humane course than that he should have | 
instigated the other. | 
There seems also reason to believe, from the 
evidence adduced by Bungener and his reviewer, | 
that Calvin was not guilty of the discreditable | 
means of procuring the arrest and trial of Serve- | 
tus of which he has been accused. On this im- | 
tant point E. L. is silent, as also on what | 
alvin did recommend to be done with — 


I have read that Calvin said, “I do approve | 
myself unto God that I did burn Servetus,” or | 
words to that effect. Would any one of your 
readers oblige me by saying what authority there 
is for the statement? If Calvin did view with — 
complacency the fact of Servetus's being burnt to 

, probably E. L. might be satisfied concern- | 
ing the part slaped by the Swiss reformer in the | 
transaction; and, seeing that E. L. admits “it | 
was true he (Calvin) was in earnest in having | 
him (Servetus) punished, which is the worst that | 
can be said against him,”’ I do not think, consider- 
ing the power held by Calvin in Geneva over the | 
minds of the people, that E. L. can escape the | 
conelusion of Calvin’s complicity in the burning | 
of Servetus, 

In the days when that event took place, Calvin | 
would only be thought “in earnest” if he did | 
pass sentence of death upon Servetus. Some | 
men are only thought to be “in earnest” now 
when they consign a heretic to eternal perdition. | 
Why be nice, then, about Calvin burning Serve-_ 
tus? The belief in Calvin's doctrines recognises | 
the certain podides of the majority of the human | 
mace: why be so fastidious in respect to the cinera- | 
tion of a single heretic who was troublesome ? | 
Calvin could scarcely, with any consistency, hold- | 
ing Servetus to be an arch-unbeliever, feel a | 
qualm in passing sentence of death on him. The | 
greater, of course, includes the less in this as in 


Tespects. JAYTEE, | 


| tetigit non ornavit,” 
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GOLDSMITH’S EPITAPH. 
(4" S. i. 588, 571; ii. 


In consequence of the loss of Dr. Johnson's MS. 
not long after it came from his hands, there is 
some ambiguity respecting the original Latinity of 
his epitaph on Goldsmith. If the Doctor ever 
wrote the phrase “ Nihil tetigit quod non orna- 
vit,” no wonder that he is charged by Dean Stan- 
ley with a “slight mistake.’ (Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey, note, p. 297.) I cannot, how- 
ever, agree with the Dean’s argument — “The 
slight mistake proves that it” Bh passage in 
question} “is Johnson’s own.” hether the pas- 
sage, or the mistake either, is Johnson's own, is 
the very point to be now determined. 

In Boswell’s Life of Juhnson, 4to, 1791, the 
at taken with its preceding context, stands 
thus : — 

“Qui nullum feré scribendi genus non tetigit, 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.”—(Vol. ii. 91.) 


| So it stands also in the 8vo edition of 1793, ii. 


450; and so it stands also in the 8vo edition by 


| Croker, 1848, p. 520. 


These are all the editions that I have consulted ; 
but, to cut the matter short, if any learned pundit 
who lives down Westminster way will only walk 
into the Abbey, he may there see on Goldsmith's 
tomb the line word for word as I have given it 
from Boswell — 

“ Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.” 

This is in all probability the line which John- 
son really wrote; and this line I humbly submit, 
though in matters of such nicety but an outsider, 
is, as it stands, and taken with the context, unim- 
peachable. 

The ay phrase, “He may run that 
readeth ” (Hab. ii. 2), in our choice vernacular 
almost invariably appears as “ He that runs may 
read.” There are other changes of the same kind. 
In the case now before us, nihil seems to have 
been substituted for nullum for the convenience 
of “citation,” and quod and tetiyit to have been 


| transposed, much as Shakespeare is altered by 


some modern critics, by way of “ improvement.” 
Scuin. 


The criticism upon Dr. Johnson’s words, as 
quoted, “ Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit,” made 
by Professor Conington, adopted by Dean Stanley, 
and illustrated so happily by Mr. Tew in his 

uotation from an epistle of the younger Pliny 
(book iii. epist. v.], “ Nihil legit quod non excer- 
peret,” would be all very much to the point if 
they were not founded upon words which Dr. 


Johnson never wrote. The words actually written 
in Goldsmith's epitaph were — 


“ Nullum feré scribendi genus non tetigit, nullum quod 
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where the parenthetic relative clause, “ quod 
tetigit,” is entirely different in grammatical con- 
struction and in meaning from the words “ tetigit 
quod,” substituted for them. 
A list of passages thus habitually misquoted 
would not be unworthy of a place in “ N. & ve 
Durham. 


I am disappointed by the criticism on Johnson's 
Latinity having elicited no further discussion than 
by a passage analogous to the sentence referred to, 
adduced from the Epistles of Pliny (lib. iii. ep. v.), 
not an author optime etatis. 

CHETHAM. 


EARLIEST BIRD. 
(4 S, ii. 47, 68.) 

It was Theodore Hook (was it not?) who, 
when “ pulled up” for non-attendance at his col- 
lege chapel, excused himself by saying that he 
was really unable to sit up so late as seven o'clock 
in the morning, he being an early man who went 
to bed at five. In slang language, he may have 
called himself “an early bird.” But, 1 cannot 
think that the term “early bird” can be applied 
to the nightingale ; or that “ Philomel begins her 
song” at one o’clock in the morning, as stated by 
A. A. (p. 68). Milton, on the contrary, says of 
the nightingale — 

“ Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day,” 
are continued through the night; for “ the wake- 
ful nightingale,” 

“ All night long her amorous descant sung” 


over the bridal bed in Paradise. The nightingale, 
in fact, seems to be sleepless; and not only to 
sing throughout the whole day, but to continue 
her song through every hour of the night, without 
waiting for that “one o'clock in the morning,” as 
mentioned by A. A.’s informant. 
“ Still her woes at midnight rise,” 
said Lilly, speaking of the bird which Michael 
Drayton had called “the charmer of the night.” 
“ Her mournful hymns did hush the night,” 
says Shakspeare, in his Sonnets. And, when 
Romeo thought that he heard the earliest bird, 
Juliet pleaded — 
“ Tt was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thy ear.” 
Thomson says of the nightingale — 
“ She sings 
Her sorrows through the night.” 
Cowper says — 
“Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The livelong night.” g 
Byron says — 
“T sing by night—sometimes an ow!, 
And now and then a nightingale.” 
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Tennyson says — 
“ The living airs of middle night 
Died round the Bulbul as he sung.” 

Much more might be quoted to the same eff 
to show that the nightingale sings through every 
hour of the night—and of the day also—and that 
it should, therefore, not be adduced as “ the earliest 
bird ” of the morning, unless that phrase be taken, 
after Theodore Hook’s example, as meaning 
bird who never goes to roost. Eliot Warburton, 
in describing his bivouac on the plain of Jo 
in The Crescent and the Cross, speaks of the night- 
ingales “ thrilling the dark groves with their 
songs” all through the night; but, at the ap- 
proach of morning: —“ First the partridges all 
joined chorus with the nightingales, and, soon 
after, their dusky forms were seen darting thro: 
the bushes, and then bird after bird joined 
chorus.” 

A singular fact came within my own know- 
ledge. housemaid gave notice to leave her 
place, and did actually leave it, ‘ because she 
could not — for the nightingales.” This was 
probably not the real reason for her leaving; but 
it was the —_ one that she assigned; and she, 
doubtless, could have borne full testimony that 
the nightingale began Ais song (and not her song, 
as the poets write) before “one o'clock in the 
morning.” CurHBERT 


A. A. has placed too implicit confidence in 
the observing powers of his pottery-man. Thoss 
who have seen much of country folks, at least of the 
duller natives of the south of England, must have 
been struck with their want of observation of things 
constantly around them. In fact, your real southern 
‘“‘chawbacon” isa sad lout. It requires some re- 
finement of the perceptive faculties, and a certain 
amount of education, to constitute a field-naturalist, 
even of the humblest kind. The power of appre- 
ciating peculiarities in the notes of birds is rarely 
vouchsafed to Hodge, whose “ musical ear,” if he 
be gifted with one, is often hard to reach through 
the imperfection of his external ear, dulled, as it 
so commonly is, by early disease and by want of 
cleanliness in adult life. If A. A.’s informant 
maintains that “from twelve to one o'clock all 
nature is silent,” it must have been owing to his 
own “tired nature” indulging in a nap at that 
time. The warm and calm weather of this year’s 
May was remarkably inspiriting to all song birds 
In this neighbourhood both the nightingale and 
the cuckoo were in unusual song. During that 
month I was rarely in bed before two A.m., and cam 
answer for it that the nightingales in my coppice, 
who had been singing at intervals all day long, 
were in full voice from sunset till two in the 
morning, without making any pause between 
twelve and one. The cuckoo also was often re- 
peating his wearisome notes at ten, eleven, 
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twelve at night, and occasionally I have heard dians, he took pains to have the best wy “g 


him in bouring wood between midnight | any? If so, why not take that ? 
| Loxe Famity Connection witn Cuvrcn- 
4 tivines (4 §S. ii, 54.)—My late very worthy 


ood friend, the Rev. James Turner, M.A., who 
The nightingale is the Jatest bird, not the earliest. | 8°°° 
Michelet, L' Oiseau, p.323, talking of anightingale, | °-*P- 29 Oct, 1868, «et. 66, was the third in direct 
saye: “il commencait vers minuit et continuait | OF family wiich. Aad Ae the livin, 
jusqu’& l’aube.” Every one must have heard them of ore Leck, for 
lute at night, about eleven o'clock, and going on gap 
tilldawn. Michelet seems to think the lark the , ok hi : Da 
earliest bird, and I, about ten days ago, heard a | Oct et. 
lark at a few minutes before three o’clock in the | 7. 9 IGM, OE SE. ith thi ish. th 
morning, when the dawn was yet hardly ap- |. 3: ere is, in connection with this parish, the 
ring and long before any oltar thels Gam indisputable record of a most marvellous natural 
rd C. 8. W, Phenomenon—an icy gnomon (an exact reproduc- 
Stowford, Devon. cs "* tion of the displaced one of brass, bearing date 


1673), which was found on the top of the old vil- 
For several successive nights (moonlight) in | lage sun-dial on the morning of Tuesday, Feb. 12, 
June last a nightingale commenced its charm here | 1822, the formation of which has never yet been 
in a neighbouring bush at about ten p.m., and satisfactorily explained, and full details of whose 

appearance may be found in the Christian Re- 


kept it up till late in the morning. Twice I sat y J . 
beneath it till after twelve, and I could still hear | ™embrancer of November, 1835. Joun Sirien. 
Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


it when I went to bed attwo. J. WETHERELL. 
Slingsby, York. Porrrarts or Henry Lawes (4" 8. ii. 39.) — 
In addition to the portrait by Faithorne and the 
I consider this a subject of considerable interest, | anonymous one indicated in Sonie's Catalogue, 
and perbaps may therefore be allowed to state the | two paintings were exhibited at the Kensington 
following, coming within my own knowledge, and | Exhibition of Portraits last year, of which photo- 
noted in my common-place book since I was a | graphs may be obtained. One, No. 717, repre- 
boy. In purely rural districts of the south-east | sents him young; the other, No. 549, with a 
of Ireland, Wexford, Carlow, Kilkenny, Wick- | musical canon, at a later period of life. This, 
low, &c, the first bird is beyond question the | which is the property of the University of Oxford, 
lark, which in fine clear weather is always up be- | is probably the original of the engraved — 
fore one o'clock in the morning. The quail, or corn- . B. D. 
creak, screeches almost without intermission all Reform Club. 
night. The cock always crows at twelve fifteen Herarpic Query (4% S. ii, 55.) — Consult 
times; again at one, two, and three, for the same | Boyer’s Great Theatre of Honour and Nobility, in 
number, Ifa bird that makes the first noise be | which the English is given on one side the page 
designated the “earliest bird,” I think the domestic | and the French on the other. It is a very useful 
cock is that bird. Our Holy Redeemer told Peter | work, though now little used. G. W. M. 
on “this night, before the cock crow, thou shalt Junsey Fawrures (4% ii. 55.)—Mr. J. B. 
Payne has published two volumes on Jersey fami- 


to that, or rather using it in Hamlet, has,— lies—A Monograph of the House of Lempriere, 
“Some say, that ever ‘gainst that season comes, 4to, 1862, and The Lineage and Pedigree “of the 
Family of Millais, 1865, fol G. W. M. 


This bird of dawning singeth all night long.” 

I do not say positively that the cock is the Syon Corr (4 S. ii. 65.)—There is an elabo- 
earliest bird, but he is amongst the earliest. In | Tate description of the Syon Cope by Dr. Rock, 
the ordinary sense of wild or field birds, the lark | in his Church of our Fathers, at the end of chap- 
is, in my mind, the first. Now, what is the last? | ter vi. in vol. ii. I received also from John, Earl 
Can any one tell me a later bird than the little | of Shrewsbury, the particulars of its coming into 
robin redbreast—singing at night ? | his possession. There was one matter, however, 
S. Repwonp. | appertaining to it which had never been eluci- 
| dated. I allude to the two sentences, or rather 

| the same sentence embroidered on one side of the 


Liverpool. 


Portrarr ov WititAm Pexn (4 8, i. 34.) — cope in a very abbreviated form, and repeated on 
Is it not to be supposed that when Benjamin 
West, the American, P.R.A., painted his picture 
of William Penn making a treaty with tf 


the opposite side at greater length. In the first 
case the letters form a semicircle, but without 
e In- any scroll or border; but in the second, they are 
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included in a scroll, waving very gracefully. In 
this the letters are thus arranged, though - 
cannot here be given in their actual shape, whic 
is quite peculiar : — 

DEV N : PERS : DE : 

After puzzling a long time over this, when I 
had the pleasure of examining the venerable old 
cope at the Alton Towers, | thought that its 
meaning might be brought out by comparing it 
with the abbreviated sentence on the opposite 
side; which ran thus, the letters being all close 
together, and without any points of division : — 

DEVNPE 


I considered that both sentences were the same, 
and that the full reading was : — 
“ De universis periculis defende.” 


Though it might be ae that the shorter 
sentence would be more likely to be explained by 
the longer one: the contrary was the fact, from 
the letters in the shorter being more perfectly and 
correctly formed than the corresponding letters in 
the longer legend. 

It is an address to the Blessed Virgin, whose 
coronation is so conspicuously represented upon 
the cope, so like the usual words at the beginning 
of her Litany—* A periculis cunctis libera nos” — 
that I have no doubt that this is the correct ex- 
planation, though I believe it had not been pre- 
viously hit upon. I have now before me the 
tracing carefully made on the above occasion, 
more than twenty years ago; and have never 
since wavered from the above interpretation. 

The set of vestments, chasuble, dalmatic and 
tunicella, which were presented by the Catholic 
Bishop of Waterford to the lamented John, Earl 
of Shrewsbury, were given by him to St. Mary’s 
College, Oscott ; and are there carefully preserved 
in the museum of the college. F. C. H. 


Corrupt Eneuisn (4 §. ii. 54.)—For the 
information of M. A. B., I should say that writers 
of the phrase—* It cannot be doubted but that he 
is sincere”—must have had in their minds Ker- 
chever Arnold's Latin Exercises, where the ex- 

ion, “ Dubitari non potest guin,” etc., is so 
requently presented to our youthful eye as an 
excellent example of correct Latinity. The Eng- 
lish version given by M. A. B. is literal enough, 
but its elegance may be questioned. 
OXONTENSIS. 
Wormingford, near Colchester. 


Your correspondent M. A. B. condemns but 
that a3 incorrect English. It is not for me to 
pretend to decide whether it be so or not, but it 
seems perfectly in accordance with the genius of 
the Latin as well as with that of the Teutonic 
languages. 

One of the meanings of but is, according to 
Tooke, exactly the same as that of without, it 


being the imperative of the Anglo-Saxon verb 
beon-utan, to be out. The meaning of the ex 

sion becomes then, without that, of which we have 
the literal equivalent in the French sans que, in 
the Italian senza che, and in the German ohne das, 

M. A. B. will find but that employed in the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Act IL. Se. 2: — 

“ Why art thou here, 
Come from the farthest steep of India, 
But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buskin’d mistress and your warrior love, 
To Theseus must be wedded ? ” 
A language is a garden that should be dili- 
ently weeded, but the operation must be per- 
formed with the greatest care, and with no im- 
prudent zeal; otherwise we risk destroying the 
corn stalks with the tares, and thereby falling 
into poverty and stiffness of expression. 
Prince Erenne ve Crovy. 

Pall Mall. 

I have another “ word” with slovenly writers: 
Why do they say “whether or xo,” instead of 
“whether or not”? The readers of “N. & Q.” 
will do good service by giving the weight of their 
authority in favour of what appears to me the 
more correct expression. M. A. B. 


Romney MARSH FORMED SUBSEQUENTLY 10 
C.msar’s Invastons (4% S. i. 595.) — Mr. Ap- 
pach maintains that, “in Czesar’s time, the sea 
filled the whole bay of Appuldore.” How far! 
differ from that view, I have endeavoured to show 
in my map of the county of Kent, especially in 
the coast line as it existed during the primeval 
period, #. e. prior to Ceesar’s invasions, That map 
was published more than fourteen years since, t0 
illustrate Caesar's marches and proceedings ia 
Kent: it will also be found in Part xxt. of the 
Archeological Mine (Russell Smith, Soho Squereh 
The map alone may be had, price 6d., of William 
Chandler, Dartford. In it I have endeavoured to 
prove that, in the century before the Christian 
epoch, the Isle of Lomea was not submerged; 
and that then Romney Marsh consisted of three 
islands: the channels around which have silted 
up, consequent on the divergence of the mouth of 
the river Rother, from Lympne (the Portus Le 
manis) to Rye in Sussex. 

Jonn 

Dartford. 


BY Joun Doveras (4" 8, ii, 70. 
The manuscript containing the Chronicle aseri 
to John Douglas is now preserved among the 
Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, No. 4690, 


and the only authority on which the authorship 
rests is an, anonymous note in the volume, as fol- 
lows: “The memorable Cronicke, written } 
John Douglas, Munke of Glastonburye Abbaye. 
Although referred to by Douce (Jilustr. Shake. 
vol. i. p. 423), and Dibdin (Ames, vol. i. p. 99), 
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yet in all probability John Douglas was merely 
the transcriber, for the work is nothing more than 
a copy of the common English prose Chronicle of 
the Brute. For further information, see Sir F. 
Madden's introduction to the romance of Havelok 
the Dane, 1828, pp. xxv—xxvii. SvuM cUIQueE. 


Fuseum S. ii. 35, 69.)— Probably Franklin, 
in calling his scrap-book fwscum, merely meant to 
imply that it was not kept with sufficient neatness 
to deserve the appellation of albu. 

C. G. Prowertr. 

Garrick Club. 


Sarst Hererrip (4" §. ii. 56.)—According to 
Peter Heylin’s list of the Bishops of Winchester, 
Herefridus was the fourteenth occupant of that 
see, having succeeded Withinius in 827, and con- 
tinuing in possession of it till 882. Heylin winds 
up his account of the foundation, and other par- 
ticulars relating to that diocese, in the following 
words : — 

* Finally, this see hath yielded to the church ten saints, 
and to Rome two Cardinals ; to England, one Lord Chief 
Justice, nine Chancellors, two Lord Treasurers, one Lord 
Privy Seal, one Chancellor of the University of Oxtord, 
another to the Exchequer, and twenty-three Prelates of 
the Garter.” 

Of the ten saints he gives the names in order, 

inning with St. Headda, the fourth bishop in 
677, ot ending with St. Henricus Blesensis, 
Card. thirty-sixth bishop in 1129. Herefrid holds 
no place in this catalogue; hence, if it be a cor- 
rect one, Ae was no saint. 

From what little I know of the rules for canoni- 
sation in the church of Rome, I do not think that 
martyrdom of itself would be considered enough 
to entitle any one to the possession of this dignity. 
Before it be conferred, which can only be by the 
sovereign pontiff, a strict and solemn investiga- 
tion takes place of the claims of the departed, and 
evidence is sought from every available quarter, 
as to whether miracles have been wrought by him, 

, dither before or after his decease. On the merits, 
or supposed merits, of which evidence would, if 
I mistake not, very much de his chance of 
obtaining a place in the C ar. 

In Bede we find, “Anno 747, Herefridus vir 
Dei obiit.”. Can this be the person to whom the 


"come of Ivery” belonged ? I wonder whether, 
in medieval Latin, wr Dei is ever synonymous 
with sanctus or divus, Epwarp Tew, M.A. 


St. Herefrid was honoured in the North of England 
on June 2, and styled the Man of God. He was 
the Abbot of Lindisfarne, who attended St. Cuth- 
bert in his last. sickness, and administered to him 

last sacraments. It was from him that St. 
Bede received the circumstantial and edifying ac- 
count of the illuess and death of St. Cuthbert, 
which he has given at length in his history. St. 
Bede has recorded the happy death of St. Here- 


frid in the Appendix to his Chronological Table, 
under the date of 747. F. C. H. 

“Wrre-in ” vii. 261.) — This is from a 
wire fence, and means to draw close. If any of 
your readers will notice a workman engaged upon 
a wire fence, he will at once perceive how sugges- 
tive the occupation is of wire-ing-in, or drawing 
close. ALFRED Jonn DunkIN. 

Dr. Witmort’s Lerrer (4 S. ii. 50.)— 

“Notwithstanding the flourishing state of the royal 
family, the Duke of Somerset was chief mourner.”—Dod- 
dington’s Diary, April 13, 1751. 

Bubb walked in the funeral of Frederic Prince 
of Wales as a Privy Councillor. One therefore 

refers his account of what he saw, to what Sir 

ichard Phillips heard. 

If John Dunning had been the author of Junius, 
he must have known that the copyright of libel- 
lous matter was not assignable, and that any 
assignment of copyright was regulated by rules 
laid down in the statute of Anne, whereas Junius 
professed to assign the copyright of libellous 
matter by a sentence in a book. (Preface to Letters 
of Junius.) 

“The other letters of Junius were written in a hand 
which a well educated woman used about the com- 
mencement of the century, appreaching the Italian. The 
letter to the King was in a different hand.”—Butler's 
Reminiscences, vol, i. p. 81. 

The reminiscent had carefully examined them. 
meine It was not Woodfall, but his apprentice, 
Jackson (afterwards proprietor of the Ipswich 
Journal), who saw a tall gentleman, wearing bag 
and sword, throw a letter into the office. Some 
have thought that “ Leonidas ” Glover, therefore, 
was Junius, because he walked into the city every 
morning with his wy oeeny. dressed, and his 
hat under his arm. But it is not said that he 
wore a sword, and that fact (if true) makes all the 
difference. If he wore a sword he could not have 
been a cle an. I took the trouble, with re- 
ference to this int, to examine carefully the 

rtraits in the Kensington Exhibition last year. 

n.1770 the custom of wearing swords, except by 
great personages en grande tenue, had gone out. 

That Junius was a man of rank appears from 
two facts: First, some of his letters were sealed 
with a coronet; secondly, Almon said (Life of 
Wilkes, vol. i. p. 21) that the letter signed “ Can- 
dour” was written by a nobleman. As he pub- 
lished that pamphlet he was likely to know, and 
Mr. Parkes would not have argued so zealously to 
— that pamphlet to have been the work of 

unius, if he had been aware of that declaration 
of Almon’s. If that pamphlet was written by a 
nobleman, and was also written by Junius, good 
bye to the Franciscan theory. 

An engraving of the coronetted seal may be 
seen in the plates prefixed to the third volume of 
Woodfall’s edition. The impression of the top 
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rt of the seal remains so perfect that if it had 
oe that of an earl, the rays and pearls would have 
been still visible. As they are not visible, it could 
not have been the coronet of an earl, whether 
Chesterfield or Temple. Will Mr. Smith, editor 
of the Grenville papers, consider this ? 
Joun Witxrns, B.C.L. 


Tae Banerr (3" S. vii. 289.) — Within the last 
five years a badger dug himself a residence in 
Darenth Wood (which is only sixteen miles from 
London), and there abode for some months. He 
would not have been discovered had not a fox 
also selected the same locality. It took nearly 
ten hours to dig the badger out of his barrow. 
Probably within the present century no badger 
has selected a residence so near the great metro- 
polis. Atrrep Jonn DunxIn. 


Roruscnitp At THE Battie or WATERLOO 
(4" i. 535.) —The intelligence of this battle was 
brought to England by the engineer, or, as the 
term would now be, projector of the Hungerford 
Suspension Bridge. Upon reaching London, he 
went to Lord Harrowby, who discredited the news 
(after consulting with his coadjutors in the go- 


- vernment), especially as their informant would not 
give a satisfactory account of how he had crossed | 


the Channel, and how he had left France, and yet 
was able to say that the French were in total 
flight. He was immediately placed under surveil- 
lance. Rumours had been flying about London 
for some days of a great battle on. Be been fought, 
but the weather had been co tempestuous that no 
vessel had been able to cross the Channel. Weary 
of delay, the government, after another examina- 
tion of their informant, resolved to draw up a 
Ww r, and publish it in the Gazette next day. 

ilst actually engaged in compiling this docu- 
ment a messenger arrived, and confirmed the fact 
of the defeat of Napoleon; but even then the 
utter disorganization of the French was not be- 
lieved. I had the above statement from the gen- 
tleman’s own lips a year before his death. 

Arrrep Jonny 
Dartford. 


ParisH Reersters (4" S. ii. 20.) — Will you 
permit me to add one other argument (if it can be 
needed) for the preservation of these most valu- 
able national memorials? All who have engaged 
in searches among parish registers agree in con- 
demning the impediments, both lay and clerical, 
and the expenditure of time and money which 
they entail, especially when, to be exbaustive, 
they extend into all adjacent parishes. These 
causes combine, doubtless to a very great d , 
in forbidding their more frequent pursuit. f be- 
lieve that, if these registers were deposited in some 
central institution like the Record Office, there 
would be far more frequent references made to 


them, and that their “productive” value would 
be proportionately increased. 
| That the rights of the clergy should be pre- 
| served (so far as fees, &c., are in question) I would 
propose that an equitable proportion of thos 
charged for searches, certified transcripts, &c. (say 
| two-thirds) should be paid to the clergyman, for 
the time being, of the parish from which such 
| certificate, &c., was obtained. I have every reason 
to believe that this arrangement would be finan. 
cially advantageous to the clergy, and would at 
the same time amply provide for the proper main- 
tenance and ounehy of these documents. 

I would also propose that the diocesan tran- 
scripts should be deposited with these registers, 
| 80 as to replace, as far as possible, the unfortunate 
gaps which occur in the original records. My 
' plan is but roughly sketched here, yet I think, 

when calmly considered, it will meet any argu- 
ments against “disestablishment and disendow- 
ment,” which at this time might not unreasonably 
Henry Moopr. 


be 
51, Westbourne Park Villas, 


Dante's “Inrerno” (4 ii. 54.)—Through 
the kindness of Mr. (or Dr.) David Johnston I am 
in possession of a copy of the translation which 
he has printed of the Inferno, with its successor 
the Purgatorio. The work is not, strictly speak- 
ing, “ published: ” it was printed at the Chronicle 
office, Kingston Buildings, Bath, and both parts 
were issued in 1867. The metre is blank verse; 
and the merit of the translation is certainly such 
as to qualify it for wider diffusion than circum- 
stances give it at present. W. M. Rossetti. 

56, Euston Square, N.W. 


CLITHEROE IN 1775 (4 S. ii. 33.)—The poeti- 
cal description of Clitheroe in 1775 sent by your 
correspondent G. H. A. has been printed by the 
Chetham Society in a volume of — 

“ Miscellanies: Being a Selection from the Poems and 
Correspondence of the Rev. Thomas Wilson, B.D., Rector 
of Claughton, Incumbent of Clitheroe and Downham, and 
Master of the Grammar School of Clitheroe. With Me- 
moirs of his Life. By the Rev. F. R. Raines, M.A., F.SA., 
oo Canon of Manchester, and Incumbent of Milnrow, 


The poem occurs in the first of the work, 
and differs in no respect from ray a printed in 
“N. &Q.” It does not bear any date in the 
printed work, but I find from Mr. Raines’s life 
that Mr. Wilson was licensed to the school “30th 
June, 1775.” T.T. W. 


“Burroy your Lir” (4 i. 603.) —It 
not improbable that the expression so common 
now-a-days with schoolboys — viz. “ shut up, 
when they wish to stop any unpleasant teasing, 
may be a corruption of “ button your lip,” w 
A. B., says has a very ancient origin. “AB 
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money ’’— whence ? 
duration, and money being a measure of price, and 
one being commonly given as an equivalent for the 
other, therefore time = money; and hence “ ‘ time 
js money,’ as poor Richard says.” Whether Frank- 
jin is the author of the precise phrase I cannot 
say, but I believe it is found in a little work en- 
titled The Way to Wealth—“ to copy which is 
piracy.” A bookseller wishing very much to 

93 it, I let him have it many years ago, or I 
might now give a quotation therefrom ; but pos- 
sibly this hint may lead thereto. I rather think, 
however, the phrase may be derived from the 
Bible, which inculcates “redeeming the time.” 
Collate Eph. vy. 16, Col. iv. 5, and Isa. lii. 3. 

J. BEALE. 


Mare Ayrony as Baccuus (4" 8. ii. 36 )— 
The Greeks had traditionary likenesses of their 
deities,* and that of Bacchus was so much at 
variance with the features of Marc Antony that it 
is difficult to conceive how the Ephesians could 
adapt the actual face to that tradition. From the 
British Museum an impression of a coin is given 
in the Penny Cyclopedia (ii. 134), with the likeness 
and name “Antonius Imp.”; also (ii. 186) with 
the inscription ANTQNIOZ AYTOKPATQP ‘TPITON 
TrIan ANAPON. The nose is Roman, and the tip pro- 
jects downwards at an angle of twenty-five degrees, 
whilst the chin is at a right angle to the perpen- 
dicular, leaving the mouth in a deep bay, as it is 


Quvoration wanted S. ii. 37.) “ Time is | sus, but at Tarsus, when Cleopatra was hailed as 
Time being a measure of | Venus he was hailed as Bacchus, not as Mars or 


Hercules; and at the close of his career, Plutarch 
also mentions (60, 75) that he affected to imitate 
Bacchus. Dion Cassius (xlviii. 39) says the 
Athenians called him young Bacchus, and married 


their Athene (= Minerva) to him. But it was no 
joke for them, as he demanded for his new wife’s 
fortune one million drachme (28002). 
amusements partook of the character of Bacchus, 


His 


for when he went to Alexandria he joined the 


society of dumnrotiov (Inimitables), “jolly dogs,” 


(Plat. 28). He put an end to this society after- 


wards, and formed another of cuvaroGavoupnévev 


(Immortalizers), “suicides,” not the less jolly on 
account of the name (Plut. 71). On the whole I 
would suggest the exclusion of all reference to 
Mare Antony, Alexander, or other historical per- 
sonages, and the adoption of Bacchus himself, for 
Ephesus was celebrated for good wine, and of the 
best kind, whether for gratification or dietetic pur- 
(Strabo, xiv. ch. i. § 15). The adjacent 

isle, Samos, produces muscat which, as stated by 
Sonnini (ii. 306), yields to no other Greek wine. 
This island was so fertile that, according to the 
roverb, as Menander says, “ it produced even 
birds’ milk (Sr: pépe: wal ydaa)” ; which may 


| be the origin of our “ pigeon’s milk” sent for the 


viewed in profile, and well land-locked, as a sea- | 


man might say, by the promontories of nose and 
chin. The Ephesians were ill-advised in hailing 
him as Bacchus, yap:Sérqy Kal perlxiov, gracious 
and courteous, as he proved himself to be more 
éunoris xal ¢ypidvios, savage and severe. This was 
the year before he first met Cleopatra at Tarsus, 
when he was forty years of age. They should 
have saluted him as Hercules, a character he 
affected, claiming descent from that god, on better 
grounds than Theodore from the Queen of Sheba. 


“Thus,” says Plutarch, “when he appeared in | 


public, he wore his vest girt on his hips, a large 
sword, and over all a coarse mantle,” seeking “ to 
confirm this opinion, by affecting to resemble 
Hercules in his air and his dress, Antony,” he 
adds, “had a noble dignity of countenance, a 
raceful length of beard, a large forehead, an aqui- 
ine nose (ypurérys puxtipos), and, on the whole, 
the same manly aspect that we see in the pictures 
and statues of Hercules.” The likeness attached 
to the Langhornes’ translation, as well as one in 
the Penny Cycl. (ii. 134), on the right hand of the 
one above described, cannot be that of Mare An- 
tony, but is probably Julius Caesar, according to 
the inscription, “ Czesar Imp.” Not only at Ephe- 


* Acts xiv, 12. 


' 


first day in April. T. J. Bucxton. 


Wiltshire Road, Stockwell, S.W. 

PassaGE “Lucretius” (4" S. ii. 37.)—In my 
copy of Lucretius—that of Creech (“editio altera, 
priori multo emendatior: Londini, M.pcc.xvr1"’)— 
the reading in the line referred to (lib. iv. p. 474) 
is “retro,” as quoted by Montaigne, and not 
“sese.” The passage is as follows: — 

“ Hunc igitur contra mittam contendere causam, 

Qui capite ipse suo instituit vestigia retrd.” 

The following explanatory note is given, but no 

reference is made to the var. lec. “ sese”’ : — 


“Hos duos versus omnes Codd. agnoscunt ; suspectos 
tamen habet Lambinus, tandem vero legit, 


‘ Hunc igitur contra quidnam contendere curem.’ 
Alia est Fabri sententia, qui hee habet : —‘ Locus est 


| luculentissimus; Qui manibus ingrediuntur, prono in 
| terram capite, quod histrionum pueri vulgd faciunt, non 


nisi retrd incedere possunt ; quod facile ad explicandam 
Lucretii sententiam transferre possis. Transferamus 
igitur, et hee sit sententia: Non est disputandum cum 
illo qui omnia pervertit, quod novos Academicos fecisse 


| certum est,’ ” 


In his dedicatory preface, dated “Prid. Kal. 


, Sept. An. 1694,” the editor (who in his address 


} 


“Ad Lectorem,” it may be added, superlativel 
eulogises his author as “ Omnium poetarum Lati- 
norum qui hodie extant, et qui ad nostram etatem 
pervenerunt, elegantissimus et purissimus, idem- 

ue gravissimus, atque ornatissimus,”) writes 
thus :— 
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“ Lambini, Gifanii, Vossii, Salmasii, Gronovii, Fabri, 
aliorum observationes, conjecturas, interpretationes col- 


legi, digessi: non tamen aded probavi omnia, quz magni 
illi viri dixerunt, ut nunquam meo animo obsecutus 
fuerim.” 

And again : — 


“ Fagi tamen, quantum potui, grammaticorum con- 
tentiones de literis, vocumque apicibus, si modd integra 
et expedita videbatur sententia, non nimis solicitus,” 

The expression (by the bye), “qui ad nostram 
setatem pervenerunt,” following “qui hodie ex- 
tant,” is surely somewhat redundant, not to say 
notably tautological. J. B. Saaw. 


DiseMBowELMENT ii. 9, 64.) — How the 
Taricheute of old dis of the internals of 
those they disembowelled, I know not; but the 
Taricheutee at Whitehall, in the last years of the 
eighteenth century, seem to have been very care- 
less varlets. There is in Burnet a very grim gs 
sage relating to the embalming of Charles IL., in 
which it is stated that so negligent were the 
operators of the dépouiiles of royalty, that, some 
days after they had finished their hideous work, 
portions of his majesty’s “inwards” were visible 
on the edges of the sink down which they had 
been thrown. If anything could: add to the four 
of the magnificent lines — 


“ Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 


And in the equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade,”— 


it might be the knowledge of the fact that, in a 
parliamentary inquiry into alleged malpractices at 
the Hlulks at Woolwich held some twenty-five 
years since, at the instance of the late Mr. Dun- 
combe, it was elicited that the “internals” of 
convicts dissected after death were habitually 
flung into the Thames. Their “inwards” were 
not in worse case than those of “Carolus II. D. G. 
Rex Britanniarum” had been. 

The embalmers, I have heard, positively refused 
to have anything to do with the corpse of Louis 
XV., so dire was the state to which the remains 
had been reduced by the loathsome disease which 
had caused death. Yet, strange to relate, when 
the body of Louis the Well-beloved was torn 
from its coffin during the revolutionary frenzy, it 
was found in a remarkably good state of preserv- 
ation—“ les fesses” in particular, a contemporary 
chronicler tells us, “plump and rosy.” A wag 
might have accounted for the slow progress of 
decomposition by assuming that Louis never had 
any bowels. Of which of his predecessors who 
was embalmed was it written — 

“ A Paris, comme a Versailles, 
Il est ici sans entrailles ” ? 
G. A. Sata. 


Putney. 


(4 S. ii. 12.)—It is so 
there should be so perceptible a difference in 
weight of the same person in the time mentioned 
by your correspondent, that I think there must 
have been some mistake in weighing. I should 
like to ask, Was the person weighed twice in the 
same scales, machine, or manner? Were the 
scales and weights or machine correct and in 
good working order each time? Was there no 
alteration dress, in ~~ of his 
kets? Did the weighi e place in a pai 

or in a te which the indicus 
is a spring? The first mentioned only would, [ 
think, be reliable. Before we could be sure the 
weight was taken correctly, we should ascertain 
that all extra to the body was exactly the same 
in botk weighings, and that no error could arise 
from difference of dress or contents of pockets; 
was this done? As difference in weight can only 
proceed from the addition or ee away of 
matter, a person so weighed could only differ in 
weight by loss through perspiration from violent 
exercise, or from fulness or emptiness of stomach, 
or other acts not needful to particularise. Yet 
any difference from these causes would require a 
very sensitive beam to show. More or less in- 
flation of lungs would only affect the — 
gravity, not the actual weight. . B. 


MonvuMENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS (4* §, ii. 33): 
Natuanret Gopsoitp.— The following extract 
from a letter of my late friend Mr, Davy, the 
well-known Suffolk ‘collector, may interest some 
reader of “N. & Q.” He wrote: — 

“While collecting materials for the history of the 
family of Godbold, one name ought not to be omitted, 
having been a good deal talked of at one time; I mean 
Nathaniel Godbold, originally of Bungay, who madea 
large fortune by his vegetable balsam, bought an estate 
near Godalming in Surrey, and died in 1799.” 

The Godbolds were and are very numerous in 
Suffolk, and I never clearly made out to what 
family this Nathaniel belonged. He had two 
sons, Nathaniel and Samuel, one of whom was 
married at Beccles in that county, the other st 
Harleston in Norfolk. 

You did me the favour to insert an inquiry 
respecting Sir William Godbold in one of your 
earliest issues (1** S. i. 93); but I presume it 
never attracted the notice of any of your readem 
who could enswer it. G. A. ©. 


Perverse Pronuncration (4 8. i. 11, 8, 
603.)— In a parish not far from Norwich occur 
the names of Girling and Aldred. They are pro- 
nounced by the labourers Gallant and Aldridge. 
Very frequently names derived from the French 
or Norman-French get changed by illiterate peo- 
ple. Thus, Boileau is called in Norfolk Balew, 
and all over England Beaufort is pronounced 
Bewfort by the same class. In a public office m 
London I “knew a person named Bienvenu called 
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by the messengers Bangvenner. A person coming 
from a distance into a country place, and bearing 
an unfamiliar name, stands a good chance of being 
thus miscalled. In a village near Sherborne, in 
Dorsetshire, I inquired, about three weeks ago, 
for a farmer who had come into the place from 
Hampshire, aud who, having only lived in it some 
seven years, had not one the good people time 
to learn exactly what his name ought to be; they 
accordingly directed me to Farmer Firkison, Firkis, 
Pirkison, and Perkins. His real name was Fer- 
guson—a fore gn one in a village full of the West 
of England names, Janes, Guppy, Bewsey, Beer, 
and Jesty. Hills, a man who drives me to town 
jn the morning, has been so constantly called Hill 
that he has given up the final s, and gives his 
pame as Hill. As to getting surnames spelt or 

rinted correctly, I am afraid that is impossible. 
} have a very little crow to pluck with your 
printer, who, in the index to the 4" S. i., has spelt 
my name Barckley, and not as I write it 

C. W. BARKLEY. 


Mazes (3 S. x. 283, 363, 398.)—In October, 
1866, I addressed to you a query respecting the 
earthworks called Mazes, Troy Towns, Julian's 
Bowers, or Shepherds’ Races ; and I mentioned two 
which | myself knew—one at Comberton in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and the other at Leigh in Dorsetshire. 
I have within the last month visited the one at 
Leigh—the Miz-Maze, as it is called there. My 
description of it was not quite correct, as, speaking 
from memory, I described it as being traced upon 
adead level. It is on the highest part of a field 
on the top of a hill a quarter of a mile from the 
village, and is slightly hollow in the middle, and 
enclosed by a bank about three feet high. It is 
circular, and thirty-three paces in diameter. I 
am sorry to say that the turf has grown over the 
little trenches, and that it is now impossible to 
trace the pattern of the maze. 

The one at Comberton is, I hope and believe, 
perfectstill. 1do hope that any reader of “N.&Q.” 
m whose neighbourhood such a curious thing 
exists will give a man half-a-day’s work in the 
winter, and have the little gutters cleared out. 
My father, the people tell me, used to have the 
one at Leigh scoured when he lived there five 
and thirty years ago, but nobody takes any notice 
of it now—“ these things are quite out of date.” 

C. W. Barktey. 


Porsation (4 S. ii. 37.)—I think that the 
few incidental references which Mr. Wood makes 
-in bis Giants and Dwarfs to the pulses of these 
beings point to the fact that the pulses were as 
abnormal as the bodies in which they beat. For 
example, he says (p. 144) Cajanus’s pulse beat 
fifty-two times in a minute. At p. 154 we learn 
that MacGrath’s I beat nearly sixty times a 
minut®. At p. 180 we are told that Cotter’s 


pulse was feeble, languid, and slow. At p. 377 
we find that Crane, a dwarf, had no perceivable 
pulse. J. B.A. 


Moruer Surrton (4 S. ii. 83.)—Up to within 
the last five years there hung in the large room 
at the old Crown and Woolpack Inn, on the Great 
North Road, Conington Lane, near Stilton, a 
large oil-painting, some six feet by four in size, 
representing Mother Shipton. The central figure 
of the picture was a gentleman, three-quarter 
length, in the dress of the middle of the last cen- 
tury, who was looking direct at the spectator. 
Around him were five or six ladies, in contempo- 
raneous costume; one was leaning her head on 
his shoulder, another had one of her hands thrust 
into his waistcoat. Labels proceeded from the 
mouths of all; but I can only recall the legend of 
one, which was “Oh, mother! I see a man.” In 
the upper left-hand portion of the picture, appear- 
ing over the shoulders of the others, was the 
figure of Mother Shipton, with a most forbidding 
expression on her hooked features, which were 
shown in profile. The painting was probably of 
the date of circa 1750, and was tolerably well 
executed. Its possessor knew nothing of its his- 
tory or subject, beyond that it was a representa- 
tion of Mother Shipton. Curupert Bene. 


Sr. Tuomas A Becker (4 S. ii. 66.) The 
ee of pavement on which the brain of St. 
homas had been scattered, and also his tunic 
stained with blood, are stated by Baronius to have 


| been brought to Rome by the cardinal legates, 


Albert and Theodwine, and deposited in the 
church of St. Mary Major. Canon Morris records 
this in the concluding chapter of his Life of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, p. 390; and his reference 
to Baronius is given thus: “ Ep. Jo. Sar. i. pp. 26, 
56, 60, 77, 80, 93, 94. F. & H. 


“Tue Court” (4" §, ii. 55.)—My edi- 
tion of the Holy Court is the third, published in 
1663; but from the references given by MR. 
Beate it is impossible to find the passages to 
which he refers. In my copy the fourth tome is 
paged in continuation of the third, and begins with 
529. Will Mr. Beate give more precise refer- 
ences to treatise and section ? . C. A. 


Mrs. M. Oswarp (4" S. i. 460, 569.) —Perhaps 
H. will add to the favour he has already conferred, 
by informing F. M. S. if the Richard Murray 
mentioned by him is the same Richard who is 
said by Sir R. Douglas, in his Baronage, to have 
married a daughter of Patrick Smyth of Braco, 
and Catherine Graham, daughter of the Bishop 
of Orkney ? 


Jentrer (4" S. ii. 36, 86.) —I once knew an 
ancient spinster ycleped Jenefee Jones. - I believe 
I have spelt her prenomen as she used to do. The 
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S. IL. Aveusr 1, 63, 


name striking me as singular, I one day inquired 
of her relatives as to its origin and meaning, when 
they told me it was understood to come from 
Généviéve. I believe they were ep 
by long residence. The old lady died at Uficulm, 
in on, Doven. Her name should be in the re- 
gister. P. Hurcurnsoy. 


Prayrine Carns ii. 78.)—In the Spiritual 
Quixote (book y. chap. 5), D. S. will find a strik- 
ing essay on the use of message-cards. A note 


in the previous chapter says they had been lately | 


introduced. The scene is at Bath during Mr. 
Nash's time, and the novel was written about 
1766, five years after his death. The preacher, 
Wildgoose, has been inveighing against gaming, 
and is somewhat startled at the conclusion of his 
discourse by a footman presenting him a card, 
which he thought was a joke on his line of argu- 
ment, but found a message on the back. Invita- 
tions were conveyed originally by servants, and 
cards were introduced to guard against their mis- 
takes. A quotation of a few lines will show the 
style of the writing: — 

“ How remote from probability is it, that a grave divine, 
who is continually inveighing against the vices and follies 
of the age, should have a pack of soiled cards in his 
— ready for his engagements of business or plea- 
sure ” 

After mentioning many absurdities of the cus- 
tom, it is added in a note : — 

“A set of blank cards have since been invented, by 
which the above absurdities may be avoided.” 

W. D.S. 

Peterborough. 


Heratpic Query (4" S. ii. 29.)—The simplest | The “ Dates wanted” by Joun 


3. Robert Cranmer (grandson of No. 1), 1693, 
| about 1760. 

| 4. Robert Cranmer of Nursley (son of No, 3), 
| 1739-1809. 

| There is no authority whatever for the state. 
| ment that Robert Cranmer of Mitcham was great. 
| grandson of the archbishop; and he was certainly 
‘not the son of Thomas Cranmer of Paternoster 
| Row, mercer, for I have lately been fortunate 
enough to discover his father and mother's mar. 
riage in 1616. The descent of the Mitcham Crap. 
| mers has still to be ascertained, and buffled the 
most costly and skilful inquiries, conducted by 
Sir Isaac Heard and Mr. Beltz in 1805-6, when 
Mrs. Dixon assumed her father’s name of Cranmer, 
and desired to have the arms allowed to her, The 
principal evidence relied on by the family was 
| the gold seal ring of Robert Cranmer, bearing the 
| arms without any mark of difference, and inscribed 
| on the rim “ baptised 11 May, 1617.” The Cran- 
| mers of + Mier os in Essex and Mitcham, who 
| are reputed to descend from the archbishop, ar 


really derived from the above Robert Cranmer, 
and can trace no further. 

I have as yet been unable to get the perusal of 
| Chancellor Massingberd’s paper, but it is beyond 
a that Thomas Cranmer, son of the arech- 
| bis op, married Catherine Rogers, a cousin to Sir 

John Harrington’s wife; for Sir John mentions 
her as a widow still living in 1607 in his Life of 
| Archbishop Parker. (Nuge Antig. ed. 1804, vol. it. 
| p- 16.) 


PuBLIcATION OF REGISTERS S. ii. 78)— 


method of describing the meaning of one coat of | TeVive again the question of publishing the regis- 
arms being semé of another, is by giving an ex- | tT. Such a work could scarcely be within the 
ample. The original arms of the Beaumonts were | Powers of a single individual. Could not a ~— 
Azure, a lion rampant or; but on the marriage of | ‘ation Society be formed to accomplish such s 
one of the members of the family with a daughter | gte#t and so desirable an object —- beginning, per- 
of the royal house of France, he and his descend- | b@ps, with the collection of the Registrar-general? 
ants were permitted to add the French arms to I would willingly give my aid, and hundreds of 
their shield, thus making Azure, semé de fleurs-de- | Others would come forward to assist. A little 
lys, a lion rampant or; or, as a French herald | Publicity — to this suggestion may be the 
might blazon it, Beaumont semé de France. _means of having such a Society formed. Will 
is eecential that both coats intended to be | gentlemen come forward? Frrz 
thus combined should be of the same tinctures: | «ai. on . 
thus it would be impossible to have Argent, a fess | _,G18T: Torr (4" 8. i. 579; ii, 42.)—This word 
gules, semé with Or, three cinquefoils vert. | gist seems Latinised (although not to be found in 
J. E. Cussans, | the ordinary Latin dictionaries) in a charter which 
iS ad : | was granted by Malcolm IV. of Scotland in the 
Cranmer Fairy (3"¢ 8, vii. 376, 425 ; xi. 66.) | fifth year of his reign (1158) in favour of the first 
Mr. Hazuitr will easily discover whether the | High Stewart of Scotland, Walter, the son of 
autograph in his book is that of Robert Cranmer | Alan, described in this charter as Dapifero me, 
of Mitcham because a facsimile of his signature = King’s dapifer, or meat-bearer.) After re- 
is given in the Gent 8 Mag ,» Aug. 1792, | ferring to, and confirming certain grants of land 


ee The only persons of the name of Robert | by his grandfather, David I., to this Stewart, 
ranmer that I can find since 1630 are— i 
1. Robert Cranmer of Mitcham, 1617-66. 
2. Robert Cranmer (son of No. 1), 1652-72, 


large tracts in various parts of Scotland, 


alcolm himself gave him certain other specified 
with these conferred — ’ 
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“Jn unoquoque burgo meo, et in unaquaque dominica | 
gista mea, per totam terram ineam, unum plenarium tof- 
tum ad hospitia (sic) sibi in eo facienda, et cum unoquo- 
que tofto viginti acras terre.” (Heg. de Pasleto, Appen- 
dix, p. 1; and Thomson's edition o! the Scots Acts, folio, 
vol. i, App. to Preface.) | 

The import of the dominica gista mea, from the 
context of the charter, seems evident. It was a 
royal residence, dwelling, lodging, or lying place. 
And not only is the meaning of gista determined 
by this charter, but that of toftum also, which 
seems to refer to ground for a house-stead, in- 
cluding possibly as much annexed as would form 
agarden; while the twenty acres added to each 
toft would be the croft land—land often called 
bord lands, cultivated for raising crops to support 
the hospitium, which it was presumed the king's 
dapifer would erect in every royal burgh and 
king’s demesne for his own use and occupation 
when the king resided there, as on him he be- 
hooved to be in almost constant attendance during 
his perambulations from place to place. 

EspEDARE. 


Orricers S. xi. 85.) — 
Another worthy can be added to Szpastran’s list 
from an early volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
which records that on November 27, 1733, Capt. 
John Waters died, aged ninety-four. “He was 
in all the wars with the Duke of Marlborough, 
and lost a leg by a cannon-ball.” TEwaRs. | 


To uy Nose (4S. ii. 91.)—Asin the com- | 
munication signed Braprorp the first verse only 
is given of the song “Jolly Nose,” it may be 
acceptable to your readers to give the remainder. 
It is as follows : — 

“ For a big-bellied glass is the palette I use, 
And the choicest of wine is my colour : 
And I find that my nose takes the mellowest hues, 
The fuller I fill it, the fuller! 
Jolly nose! there are fools who say drink hurts the 


sight, 
Such dullards know nothing about it ; 
"Tis better with wine to extinguish the light, 
live always in darkness without it. 


Jolly nose!” 
F. C. H. 


Quotations (4" S. ii, 81.) —The quotation re- 
uired by Mr. Bourcurer is from The Art of 
Sinking in Poetry, by Dean Swift. 
_ There is a slight mistake in the quotation, for 
in the original it is “ Lieutenant-colonel,” not | 
general, 


Tuomas L’Estrancr. 


Quarrerine (4% S. i. 460.)—In the MS. me- 
morandum sent by NEPHRITE — 

“A man that marrys an heireiss may not quarter her 
coats, but may impale it or board on escutch" of pttence, 
but their heir may q' it so,”— 
there appear to be three errors, either of the 
transcriber or original writer. For coats read 
“coate,” for board read “beare,” and the last 


word is superfluous. 


The answer to be given to Nepurite’s question 
is, that the statement is “really true,” that by 
the laws of armory the coat of an heiress is pro- 
perly borne by her husband on an escutcheon of 

retence, and “a man cannot give quarterings 
imself by marriage” only. At the same time 
there are continual instances in which a man 
assumes, under the royal licence and the authority 
of the College of Arms, the arms of his wife, 
either in the first quarter, or as a quartering fol- 
lowing his paternal coat. J. G. N. 


Dr. Groner Crory (4" S. ii. 79.)—Dr. Croly’s 
lines on “ The Valley of Dry Bones ” may be seen 
at p. 69 of his Psa’ms and Hymns, London, 1854. 
They end thus : — 


“ Hear I not the rushing wings ? 
Art thou coming, King of Kings ?” 
E. 8. D. 


“ Hotspur (Rupert) or Desate” S. ii. 80.) 
This pone was applied to Lord Derby long be- 
fore the New Timon appeared. It may belong to 
the present Premier in his early days; but | am 
absolutely certain that I remember its being used 
nearly, if not quite, five-and-twenty years ago; 
and that, in reading the New Timon, I asked with 
Mr. Puff—But haven't we heard that before?” 

Este, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect: Explanatory, De- 
rivative, and Critical. By the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, In- 
cumbent of Danby, in Cleveland. (J. R. Smith.) 


A very cursory glance at this handsome volume suffices 
to show that the Editor did not come to the work unfitted 
for the task which he had undertaken. Unlike many 
recent Glossarists, Mr. Atkinson is obviously well ac- 
quainted with the writings of the great German and 
Scandinavian philologists; and the necessity and im- 
portance of such knowledge in the compiler of a Glossary 
of Cleveland is clearly shown by the following extract 
from our author's introduction: —“It is impossible,” 
says Mr. Atkinson, “for any one fairly familiar with the 
dialect spoken in Cleveland, and only moderately ac- 
quainted with the Scandinavian languages and dialects, 
or even with any one of them, not to be struck with the 
curious family likeness obtruded on his notice bet ween 
no scanty portion of the Cleveland words and those in 
current use among the Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes of 
our own day. And not only in the case of words ;— 
idioms, modes of expression, habitual phrases, proverbs, 
or proverbial sayings are found to oceur, which in many 
cases are so nearly identical that what is ordinarily called 
translation is scarcely requisite in order to enable the 
Clevelander to appreciate the Danish saying, or the Dane 
the Cleveland furmula.” The result of Mr, Atkinson’s 
investigations have been to convince him that so great 
has been the Danish influence in the Cleveland district, 
that wherever the dialect of that district diverges from 
the ordinary or standard language, it is indebted to the 
Scandinavian tongues and dialects for certainly not less 


than sixty per cent. of such divergencies, The Glossary 
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before us occupies upwards of six hundred quarto pages. 
Of course its first interest is for the philologist, but the 
student of | pad antiquities, of our folk-lore, and of 
manners and customs, will find materials of no less in- 


terest scattered through this last and important addition 


to our now long list of Provincial Glossaries, 


Caricature History of the Georges, or Annals of the House 


of Hanover, Compiled from the Squibs, Broadsides, 
indow Pictures, Lampoons, and Pictorial Caricatures 
of the Tine. By Thomas Wright, F.5.A. With nearly 


‘our Hundred Illustrations on Steel and Wood, | 


(Hotten.) 
Mr. Wright’s amusing volumes, England under the 


House of Hanover, illustrated from the Curicatures and | 


Satires of the Day, with Mr. Fairholt’s spirited reproduc- 
tions of the most piquant and striking caricatures, has 


long been out of print. Mr. Hotten has, therefore, done | 
good service in reproducing it, carefully revised by the | 


editor, and with such corrections as seemed to him called 
for, It is now neatly printed in one volume on a tinted 
paper, which brings out the four hundred illustrations 
even more effectively than the original edition, and yet 
is published at about one fourth of the price Had Mr. 
Hotten only given it a good Index, it must have sup- 
planted in all libraries the two-volume edition. When 
our readers consider that we have here a running con- 


temporary comment, illustrated with the caricatures of | 


the time, on the more striking points in the history of 
this country, from the accession of George I. till the 
Regency, they will readily understand how much amuse- 
ment and curious information so skilful a man of letters 
as Mr. Wright has contrived to introduce into a Carica- 
ture History of the Georges. 


Handbook for Travellers in Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Leicestershire, and Staffordshire. With a Travelling 
Map. (Murray.) 


By the publication of this new volume, Mr. Murray 
has so far completed his English Handbooks, that home 
travellers through no less than twenty-four of our English 
counties may, thanks to this enterprising publisher, find 
in one of his handbooks a “ guide, philosopher, and friend” 
ready to point out every object of historical, archwolo- 
gical, or natural interest; so that, whereas it was for- 
merly a crime to be caught “ red-handed,” it will soon be 
worse than a crime, a blunder, to be caught on a home 


tour otherwise — that is to say, to be fuund travelling | 


through any county without Murray's red and read 
Handbook. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 


to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dreewes are given for that purpose: — 


A Contacrion oF Taacts, 1761, 1765, and 1766- | 


sor4 Vols. Almon,! 
Vox 1771. 
Ine Poem. 1768. 
DISCOVERED BY 
Krasoxs FoR REJFOTING THE or Ma. Atmow. 1907. 
of trax Lies of Gewtteman tone nestpent in Inpra. 


Taw on, Josrica or rae Prace’s 1774. 
or J. T. Sennes, Patwren tro His Masesrr. 8y0, 
George's Square, 


Wanted by William J. 


Antists or 3 Vols. 
«v's Puss ro Poros vy. 6 Vole. 


Avoten. 2 Vols. imp. Pickeri ering. 
Herony of rae Gasen R om. 2 Vols. 1790. 
Breas of Eo ops. 5 Vols. folio. 

Vols. 
Tavion, tax Waren Post's Wonas. 4 


Aue 
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by Thomas. 2 Vols. folio. 
—— Monarricon Anoticasom. 6 Vols, folio. Large paper, 
Wanted by Mr. Conduit Street, 
reet. 


Any publications by Wutram Taws'on or Le Tans'vn. 
Wanted by Dr. Rix, St. Neots. 


AMotices to Correspondents, 


Unrvensat Catatooue or Booxs ow Aat.—All and Cor- 
rections cm be addressed to the Editor, Suuth Kensingtun Museum, 
London, W. 

P. Jom. ie referred to our let 8. ill. 17 fe 
| very interesting note upon the Breeches Bible, which was written by one 
| of the highest authorities on the subject, that worthy man and tastefa 

publisher, the late Mr. Pickering. 

E. Bv-axe-By. Has our Correspondent veered to the articles on 
thia subject in our last Series, viii. 348, 459; ix. 88, 

W. H.C. (Vork.) We cannot insert these 
Sor the obvwmus reason that a large wee propetice of them consists merely of 
extracts from common bouka,a little care has been taken to pre 
pare them properly for the press. 

Earata.—tth %. li. p. 95, col. i, line 11 from bottom, for “grantee” 
read” grantor ; line 5 from bottum, for “ merit” read require.” 

eee Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q." may be had of the 
Pubtisher, and of ali Booksellers and Newsmen. 
| A Reading Case for potting the weekiy Nos. of “N. & Q.” ls now 

ready,and may be had of Booksellers and Vevemen, la, 6d; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 

“Nores ano Quenins” is ished at noon on ‘Friday, and is also 
issue! in Mowraty Paats. The Subscription for Srampep Corres for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the 4 
yearly Iwoex) is tis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 

wable at the Stren Post Office. in favour of Wittiam G. a, 

Srarer, Sraanp, W.C., where all Communications 
| por tas Eorton should be addre 


Nores & Quentes”™ is Sor abroad. 


EETH. — MR. WARD, 8.M.D., 188, Oxford 
Street, reepectfully intimates that over twenty years’ practical 
experience enables him to insert FALSE TEETH without the leat 
pain. on the most improved and scientific principles, whereby s 
articulation, perfect mastication, and a firm attachment to the mouth 
are a «fying detection, without the use of injurious and a 
sightly w alse tooth on vulcanite a. 5s., complete set from SL; 


—— 
- 
| 


| refitted or bought. — 
years. Testimonials undeniable. Consultation free. 


MS R. HOW ARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, “Fleet 

hes introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 

STH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; aw #0 pe 

feet the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals 
by the closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and 
will be found superior t+ any teeth ever before used. This method 
does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, < 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and = 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—5z, Fleet Street. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


E PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country om all orden 


ny 

| Good Cream-laid Note, 2s..3e., and 4s. per ream. 
| 

| 


Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. 6d. and 7s. per ream. 
Super Thick Blue Note. 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
Outsides Hand-made Foolecap. as. 6d. per ream. 
Patent straw Note. ts. 6/. per ream 

Manu>cript Paper ( size), ruled or 4s. 6d. per 


ream. 
on Paper or plain, 4s., cod 6s. per ream. 


The Temple” 
Polished Steel Crest s. engraved by the first ‘Artists, from 5. ; 


(Relief), reduced to is. per 100. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Manufacturing Stationers. 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. 


PATENTED, 2s. 6d.—The ALEXANDRA 
FAMILY PRINTING PRESS, fitted with Types, Ink, Pads, 
ker, Frames, ac. including every necessary for i nvite- 

Prozrammes, Diaries, Notes, Cards, Labels, and 

tion of printing required in private life. p is cleanly cot =P 

operation, forms an elegant ornament very-day usetalness 

Pack wooden box book, ade 

Post Urder or Stamp: to J. anit W. 


Street, Cavendish Square, London, wv. 


ress Dies, from 4s, 6d. Preliminary Pe 
Stamping 
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IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
S in, Case laid » by vend 


RAILWAY ASSURANCE 
PAN 
Rail Stations, to the 
to the Clerks at the way 


RNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 
J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ox PEN MAKER TO THE QUESE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully | 
uctions, which, for Quarry or Mareniat, Easy 


lience ot Pi 
at Donasturry, will ensure universal preference. 


Actrons, 
in the he Wholesale, at the Works, 
ore De fagham ; ohn ‘Street, New York ; and at 
Gracechureh Guest, ‘london. 


GEWING MACHINES. 


Ww. F THOMAS & Co. 
HE CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 


MACHINES, £5 5s. 
LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE E ON 
both sides. 


WV. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


IMPROVED HOM@OPATHIC COCOA. 
Price 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
FRY'S PEARL COCOA. 
FRY'S ICELAND MOSS COCOA. 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London. 


WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character, pure, very soft, and unbrandi ded 
with confidence. Per =. “ss.; bottles and cases 4s. per dozen extra 
(if not returned). Three dozen, railway carriage paid. to all England 
and Wales. Per Octave—l4 galls, (cask =) 
lll.4s. A saving of 2s. per dozen. Hailway car | Eng- 

Quarter Cask.—28 (gk vied caval 
tol4doven, 4s. saving of 3s. per dozen. iage paid 
to all England and Wales. 


W.D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 and 78. Great 3 Ppeell Street, 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W 


Established 1#41. Full Pree Ute fe on application 
rims, 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 

imported, free from acidity or heat. and much superior to low- 

Sherry (vid? Dr. Druitt on — _ One guinea per dozen. 

reall Ly Port 36s. Termscash. Three dozen 

ATSON, Wine | Merchant, 72 and 73, Great lursell 

kquare, London, W.C. Established 
Full Price Lists post free on epplication. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. = 


CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), |, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
_ 36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


HEDGES & BUTLER « solicit attention to their 
PURE ST. JUIJEN CLARET, 

At 208. 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 
48s., 608., 72s., 84s., 968, 
GooD DINNER SHERRY, 

on 24s. and 30s. per dozen 
HOCK and MOSELLE 
At 24s., 308... 36+., 42s., and Bis. 


Shiggere 36s. 422, 
Very Choice Old 488, GOs. 72s. 
CHAMPAGNE 
At 36s., 42s., 488., and 60s. 
Hochhei brunner, Rudeshei ‘teinb Liebfraumilch, 


0s. ; and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to !2us.; Braunberger, 
Grunhausen, and Scherzberg, 48s. to 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 488., 608., 
66s... very choice Champagne, 66s., 78s.; fine old Sack, Maimecy, 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no cure, 
4, among which are All 
Relat houses, Margaret Street, W.; the Kev. W. Kichards, 
33, Albany Street, Kegent's Park ; Moniack Castle, near Inverness ; 
st. Margaret's Convent, Edinburgh; White Hell, Cumberland ; Ridley 
Hall, Northumberland The Coil Isle of Cumbrae, by 
ac — Address JOHN EDWARDS «& CO., 1, Vansittart Street, Deptford 
Loudon, 8.E. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


CURE YOURSELF BY THE PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
CURATIVE AND ELECTRIC-BELT. 
Sufferers from Nervous Debdility, Dreams, Indigestion, 
Weakness, &c., can now cure the only “ Guaranteed 
» protected b; ty's Great Seal. 
for One Stamp, by H. Electrician to the 
London Hospitals), Percy House, Bedford Square, London. 
N.B—Medicine and Fees ded. (Refe to the leading 
Physicians of the Day.) 


ermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, Imyeria! 
and other rere wines. Five old Pale Cognac Brandy, * Oe and byt 
m. Foreign yor description 


On receipt of a Poe or relerenee juan: 
any quantity will be 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
: 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established 1667. 


IESSE and LUBIN’s HUNGARY WATER, 
delightfully cooling, retreshing, invigorati “T 
to learn (says Humboldt) that orators, 
and puets give it the preference, for it refreshes the memory.” Em- 
phatically the scent for warm weather, for hot and depressive climates. 
2 ee A six boties, 10s. 6d.; single samples, 2s.— 2, New Bond 


Lev GIFT for a LADY is one of 
ane ES's LEVERS, at For ors GENTLEMAN, 
on. 


ol 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


PDINNEFORD' S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMA 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, AND INDIGESTION. 

the best mild for delicate especially adapted to tor 
LADIEs, REN, and INFANTS. DINNEFURD & CU., 
172, New Bond Direet, London. and of all Chemists. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weakeninc WEATHER. 

The sultry summer days strain the nerves of the feeble and de- 
erevit, which state eventuates in disease, unless some restorative such 
5 these puritying Pills be found to correct the disordering tendency. 
Holloway's medicine gives tone to — nervous s)stem which is the 
®urce of all vital movements, and p over every actiun which 


maintains the growth and well being rt the body. No one, therefore, 
can over estimate the necessity of keeping the nerves well strung, end 
the ease with which these piils eccom pliah that end is borve witness to 
by thousands dwelling in hot 

hose lives have been 


whose livers have been saved, 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NORTON’ S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 


recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion. 
‘hey act asa powerful tonic and gentle are mild in their 


operation ; sate under any ¢ and th of persons 

can now bear eating to the — to be derived trom their use. 

in Bottles at is. lyd., 2s. 9d. and Ils. each, in every town in the 
om. 


CAUTION !_Be sure to ask for“ NORTON'S PILLS,” 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations, ners 


| 
— 
Druggists. 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. S. IL. 1, & 


This Day, in One Volume, royal 4to, cloth extra, price 2is, 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


or THE 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


PUBLISHED WITH THE ART-JOURNAL, 
Containing more than Twelve Hundred Illustrations of Objects of Interest. 


London and New York: “VIRTUE & CO. 


Ready on AUGUST Ist, price 5s. 6d. cloth boards (Free by Post), 


GENERAL INDEX 


SERIES THE THIRD 
(VOLS. I.—XII.: 1862—1867) 


NOTES AND QUERIE®G 


A Medium of Intercommunication 


FOR 
LITERARY MEN, GENERAL READERS, ETC. 


“ And in such Indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large.” 
Troilus and Cressida, Act I, Se. 3. 


The Frest Serres of Nores anp Quentes, in Twelve Volumes, was brought to a close at the end of 1856, by 
the issue of a Generar Ixpex. Of the utility of this Iypex, The Times spoke as follows on June 28, 1856: — 
“The utility of such a volume, not only to men of letters, but to well-informed readers 2 enone, is too obvious to require proof, mame 
especially when it is remembered that many of these refzrences (between 30,000 and 40,000) are to articles which themselves point out out the best 
sources of information upon their respective subjects.” 
A Seconp Sertes of Twelve Volumes was completed at the end of 1861, by the publication of a similat 
— — of which Zhe Times of November 8, 182, remarks : — 


no subject comes 
after the ‘curiosities of literature.’ 


Of these Two InpExes a few oats may still be had, price 5s. and 5s. 6d. respectively. 


W. G. SMITH, 43, Wellington Street, Strand, and by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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